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BY APPOINTMFNT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 








Ry TABLE SALT AND TIPPER MANUFACTURERS + CEREBOS LTD 


pollinaris is the natural 


mixer with Scotch... 


ask for a Scotch and POLLY 
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THINKING OF HOLIDAYS? se Please ask for full details of this essential 
REMEMBER TO INSURE YOUR LUGGAGE ROYAL} holiday insurance protection. 
GOING ABROAD? Head Offices : 

YOU NEED COVER FOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 4 | North John St., Liverpool 2. 24/28 Lombard St., London EC3 














AAR AN right through the meal! 


LIMITED 
PARIPAN PAREMUL PARIMAT 
Diytase « Emulsion * Steampwot 


ENAMEL = PAINT FINISH cay eame wancacanne LIEBFRAUMILCH 
‘ETHERALL 
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FOURWa y The liqueur you prefer ss to be offered 
bond street sportsclothes belted unbelted about 
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topcoats 30: 


woven to our own design the tough tweeds that tailor 
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CLEVERCHANGE double sided 100° ;, pure luxury 


“DOESKINS” “ CAS} iM ERES” THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO LTD YORK PLACE EDINBURGH 
HANDTAILORED 

















the wetherall house, bond street, w.1 


MOTOR UNION voce cs 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The Unibersity of Schiweppshire 


EXAMINATION PAPER IX - CRITICISM OF CLASSICS 


Comment on the comments on the following (Queen Vera XII pt. 16. Act IV sc.ii): 


Another part of the ante-room. Re-enter’ Purley & Staines. 
SURB: 
VER: I owe but meagre fortune of my breath. 
My Lord of Surbiton— 

Most royal Queen 
If | may be but cushion to your woes” 


How fare’s Your Grace’? 


SURB: 


Then were my woe less woeful by this hap. 
VER: The half of Plumstead be thy dower. 


' Re-enter] Jones and Lipmann suggest exeunt. 


* meagre] meagre’d Pope meagred Pooper meagrest Popft. 
‘ breath) death Q9 broth Ff bath Zimmery. 





SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE 


237. How fares] This surely suggests something 
more than the conventional greeting of the 
courtier to his monarch. There is something of 


| genuine anxiety here—of urgency, even—in the 


brevity of the half line. 

240. Cushion] The local belief in the efficacy as 
a health charm of Pigeon’s Pincushion (Plasta 
malodorata) colours this metaphor. See Emily 
Rice, Plant Galls and Willow Pests. p. 514. 

241. Woe less woeful] An expression of hypo- 
thetical relief depending on wishes fulfilled. 
Cf. Messingham Miseries of a Surreptitious 
Marriage V ii “Peace as peaceful”. Chipman 7is 
Lucky She's from Ticester 1V iii “Woe”. Cf. cp. 
242. Dower] An anachronism. Feudal _half- 
dowers in donando were instituted in 1174. Notice 
the characteristic carefulness, mixed with gen- 
erosity, of the Queen’s insistence on “half”. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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Traffic's no trouble in 
this car! The wonderful 
HYDRA-MATIC 


VAUXHALL 
does all the worrying 


tary! 





for you... Changes up, 
changes down, at exactly 
the nght moments— 
automatically, silently, 
imperceptibly... 

Slow crawl, quick spurt— 
youre always in the right 
gear for it... Smooth, safe, 
simple! Relax and enjoy 


driving as never before! 


~# 


Hydra-matic is not a grafted-on ‘extra’; 

it has been designed to match Vauxhall’s new 
2.6 litre six-cylinder engine... The braking 
power of the engine is always available; 

no freewheeling... Reduced transmission 

stress means less wear, longer life for the car... 
And whenever. you wish, you can still 

“do your own driving”... No other British 

car offers such advanced automatic 

transmission under £3,000. And yet — 


HYDRA-MATIC VELOX: 


£775 plus £324.0.10 PT = £1,099.0.10 
HYDRA-MATIC CRESTA: 
£835 plus £349.0.10 PT = £1,184.0.10 


Your Vauxhall dealer will be glad 
to arrange a demonstration. 


Vauxhall Motors Limited Luton Bedfordshire 
HYDRA-MATIC is a Registered Trade Mark 
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Whatever their differences... 
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... everyone 
has a 
‘double’ 
when it’s 


Vat 69 


FINEST SCOTCH 


WHISK 





Hire is only part of our business 


We have over 20 other departments where you can 





purchase suits, overcoats, riding clothes, saddlery, 
hosiery, hats, rainwear, shirts—everything for men’s 
wear and quite a few things for women too. 


Open Thursdays until 7 p.m. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Branches throughout the country 


VAT 


; Nearest station Leicester Square - 
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June 10, 1961 


Drawn by John Ward, A.R.A 
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‘Now...1ts up to you 


Recently posted to Kenya, this young officer is 
leading, his platoon over new and difficult ground. 
“It’s up to you”’, his Company Commander told 
him as they left for the hills; up to him to inspire 
his men with his energy, enthusiasm, and by his 
ability to command. He’s confident he can do this, 
and do it well. He is Sandhurst trained. 

At school, his enquiring mind, his desire to see the 
world and his ability to lead others, first attracted 
him to the Regular Army. He applied for Sandhurst, 


and was successful. There, he received a first-class 


education, as well as a comprehensive military train- 
ing. He had full opportunities for sport and time to 
develop any one of the many interests Sandhurst 
offers. After two years he joined his Regiment 
fully trained to command his first platoon, fully 
equipped for a challenging and responsible career. 

If you would like to know more about Sandhurst 
and how to enter, ask your Careers Master for his 
advice, or write to Major-General J]. E. L. Morris, 
C.B.E., D.S.0., The War Office, MP1 (a) ILN, 
London, S.W.1. 
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ALFRED BROD 


GALLERY 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH 


17th-Century Paintings 


Exhibiting at the 
Antique Dealers’ Fair 


Stand No. 1/18 


36, Sackvitte Street, 


Lonpon W.1. 


Telephone: REGent 7883. 
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For attractive post- 
free booklet, write to 


a oat 


As good as 
a daily massage 


The Mason Pearson brush penetrates 











to the roots of your hair and thoroughly 
massages the scalp leaving a sense 
of glowing comfort. It sweeps 
through the tangles, thoroughly 
cleansing the hair without 
pulling or tugging. Your 
hair becomes fresh and 
clean . . . looks glossy, 


trim and attractive. 


POCKET SIZE 
12/6 
SHINGLE 
17/11 
GENTLE 


22/6 


80O/- 


EARSON 


—England 


AND OTHERS UP TO 


SANA Na 8s 
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fen’ 
a pleasure which 
s 
can't be shared... nc 
When you are booked for Sandown 
and she is off to Goodwood, who takes 
the binoculars? Here's a rock to wreck 
domestic bliss and the wise husband 
buys his wife her very own 
binoculars. A second pair of Ross 
binoculars can cost as little as 
£20, and there are 13 superb 
models to choose from. A booklet 
“How to choose and use binoculars” 
is your best guide to a suitable pair, 
ask your dealer or write to us. 
ROSS 
LLonpon ws 
ROSS ENSIGN LTD. Clapham Common North Side, London, S.W.4 
40 Hotels, 40 Owners, 
but one high standard of Service 
ROME NERVI Riviera Genova 
NAN oe HOTEL VITTORIA 
PALAZZO AMBASCIATORI SANTA MARGHERITA LIGURE - 
QUIRINALE HOTEL MIRAMARE GRAND HOTEL 
1} FluGGi RAPALLO 
PALAZZO DELLA FONTE EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL 
NAPLES SESTRI LEVANTE 
ALBERGO VESUVIO GRAND HOTEL DEI CASTELLI jf 
MARATEA PORTO (Potenza) SESTRIERE (TURIN) 
i SANTAVENERE HOTEL pairs D’AOSTA Orr 
TAORMINA RINCIPI DI PIEMONT 
SAN DOMENICO VENICE 
AND GRAND HOTEL BAUER GRUNWALD HOTEL 
EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL THE GRAND HOTEL 
PALERMO MERANO 
GRAND HOTEL VILLA IGIEA GRAND HOTEL BRISTOL 
MONDELLO PALACE HOTEL CORTINA D’AMPEZZO Dolomiti 
CATANIA CRISTALLO PALACE HOTEL 
GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR MIRAMONTI MAJESTIC HOTEL 
FLORENCE SAVOIA GRAND HOTEL 
SAVOY HOTEL ae ae oan é 
A HOTEL TRI 
MONTECATINI TERME AND VICTORIA 
GRAND HOTEL CROCE DI MALTA 
MILAN BOLOGNA 
CAVALIERI HOTEL MILANO EXCELSIOR HOTEL 
CONTINENTALE GRAND HOTEL | SALSOMAGGIORE 
DEA ul tate OTE cas HOTEL GRAND HOTEL MILAN 
E R TEL GALLIA STRESA Lake lore 
ag, HOTEL TURIN er) So oo 
PRINCIPI DI PIEMONTE MENAGGIO Lake di Como 
GENOA GRAND HOTEL AND MENAGGIO 
BRISTOL PALACE HOTEL TREMEZZO Lake di Como 
SAVOIA MAJESTIC HOTEL GRAND HOTEL TREMEZZO 


Information: All Travel Agents or ITALHOTELS, Genoa (Italy), 
Via Arsenale di Terra, 5. 


WHEN IN ITALY, THEN ITALHOTELS! 
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SPINK & SON Lb. 


, HRLNG' |Z ; Stee J Ames 5, LONDON’? 


ESTABLISHED 


1772 
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FRANK PARTRIDGE 
& SONS LTD. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 
June 8™—June 30™ 


Open daily Monday—Friday 10 a.m.—5.30 p.m. 
Saturday 10 a.m.—12.30 p.m. 


144-146 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


42" x 3’ 4" 
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Charles Woollett 
& Son 


(Established 1889) 


Antique Dealers’ Fair: 


Stand No. 22. 





A finely modelled Derby Group of 
a hurdy-gurdy player and a girl, 
after a composition by Carle Vanloo, 
height 9} ins. (Very rare.) 

See Bernard Rackham, Catalogue / 
of the Schreiber Collection, pl. 36, ; 
fig. 299. A 


59 & 61 WicmoreE STREET, 
Lonpon, W.1 


Telephone: WELbeck 8664 
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in PARIS 
Collection of 


Mr. A. BEURDELEY 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
b 
BRUEGHEL—CANALETTO 


HEINSIUS—HOIN 
LEFEBVRE—SANTERRE 


WATERCOLOURS and DRAWINGS / 


by 
CALLOT—DELANNE—DUSART 

DYCK—EECKHOUT 
JORDANS—KONINCK 
KULINBACH—LIEDNER 
OSTADE—REMBRANDT 

ROSA—WISSCHER 
WINANTS and ZEEMAN 

and of the 
FRENCH SCHOOL 


15th and 17th CENTURIES 


FAR EASTERN OBJECTS OF ART 
18th CENTURY CHAIRS 
AND FURNITURE 


to be sold in Paris at the 


PALAIS GALLIERA 


10, Avenue Pierre ler de Serbie. 
Tuesday June 20, 1961, at 2.30 p.m. 
Me. ETIENNE ADER 


Auctioneer: 
12, Rue Favart. 
Assisted by 
Mesers. C. & T. CATROUX Mr. P. DAMIDOT 
Tribunal oe Tribunal 
19, Rue de 10, Rue Ressini. 
Mr. J. LACOSTE Mr. M. BEURDELEY 
Tribunal Expert, Tribuna! Wrisoie 
30, Rue des Saints-Péres. 4, Rae de lo 


PUBLIC VIEW: Monday 19th June from 
10 a.m. to midday, from 2 to 6 p.m. and 
from 9 to 11 p.m. 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of By 
Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. 





Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 


King of Sweden 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese Works of Art 





A Chinese spinach green jade carving of a recumbent water buffalo. 


CH’IEN LUNG PERIOD: 


Length: 11 inches. 


A.D. 1736-1795. 
Height: 


4} inches. 


WE: ARE EXHIBITING AT THE ANTIQUE 


DEALERS’ FAIR, STAND No. !1. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 











j 4 Ne Antique Dealers’ Fair has come of 
age. It -was in 1934 that the late 
Mr. Cecil Turner, C.B.E., became Chairman 
of the Executive Committee which organised 
¢ the first Fair—one of the principal rules 
¢ being that every object exhibited must be 
for sale. This is still a rigidly enforced 
regulation, together with two other funda- 
mental principles: that every article must 
have been made before 1830, and must be 
authentic. To ensure that these principles 
are strictly observed each article is examined 
by experts before ‘it can appear, and this 
applies equally to those that are daily brought 
in during the course of the Fair to replace 
what has been sold. In this way the highest 
standard is maintained, and visitors who 
may feel uncertain of their ability to spot 
a fake need have no fear. Everything in 
¢ the vast Hall of Grosvenor House,., Park 
¢ Lane, from June 7 to 22, is vouched for 
¢ as being wtterly genuine. One of the great 
2 sights the world of antiques has to offer is 
2 to walk round the narrow gallery flanked by 
2 stands occupied by the leading dealers from 
4 London and the provinces, and to gaze 
down on the mélée below, to where anything 
from Chinese cloisonné to Regency furniture 
or a painting by Gainsborough may take 
one’s fancy. Indeed, one-of the happiest 
functions of the Fair is to show people to 
whom the word “antique ’’ means only 
dust and cracked varnish, that there-is an 
apparently endless variety of interest, beauty 
and amusement to be derived from a further 
study of it. 
; This year, as for the past three years, the 
¢ Chairman of the Fair is Mr. Sidney F. Sabin, 
2 the Cork Street dealer in Old Masters. As 
2 in previous years, also, there are loans by the 
¢ Queen, who is Patron of the Fair, and by 
¢ other members of the Royal Family. The 
Fair was to have been opened by Princess 
Margaret, who had also performed this 
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SY APPOINTMERT 
TO THE LATE QUEEN many. 
FINE ART OB 4LERS. 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


Dealers in fine works of art 
Restorations and Valuations 


30 ST. 


JAMES’S STREET, 
Telephone: WHitehall 3772 


LONDON, S. 





Ww.! 





10, Avenue Pierre ler de Serbie. 
Wednesday June 21st, at 9 p.m. 


SIX IMPORTANT WORKS 
by 
COURBET—JONGKIND 
SISLEY—CLAUDE MONET 

é UTRILLO 

é Auctioneers : 

; Me. Etienne ADER Me. Hubert MARINGE 

y 12, Rue Favart. 16, Rue de Provence. 
Expert: Mr. Paul BRAME. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


| PALAIS GALLIERA 








by 
BOUDIN—DERAIN—DUFY (R) 
DUNOYER de SEGONZAC 
FRIESZ-GAUGUIN-LAURENCIN 








LEBOURG—LEPINE 








- 


“y? 


marked in Red and in MINT STATE. 


A set of THREE OLD SPODE VASES of 1166 Pattern. Each one 





Centre Vase 73” high and the side pair 6}” high. 
Showing on our Stand No. 25 at The Antique Dealers’ Fair. 


LORIES LTD. 


Est 1912 


89b Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


Phone: WEL 7077. Telegrams: Antiquists, Wesdo, London. 


Cables: Lories, London. 


MONTICELLI—REDON 
RENOIR—ROUAULT—SEURAT 
UTRILLO—VLAMINCK 
VUILLARD 
SCULPTURE by RODIN 


WATERCOLOURS, DRAWINGS, 
GOUACHES and PASTELS 
by 
BOUDIN—CEZANNE 
Van DONGEN—GROMAIRE 
GUYS—LAURENCIN—MATISSE 
MODIGLIANI—Cl. MONET 
PASCIN—ROUAULT—SEURAT 
SIGNAC—VLAMINCK—etce. 
The property of various collectors. 
Auctioneer: Me. ETIENNE ADER, 

i 12, Rue Favart. 


Messrs. DUBOURG, PACITTI 
& BRAME, Miss CAILAC. 





Experts: 








PUBLIC VIEW: Wednesday June 2st. 
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t OOLLECTORS alia SOTHEBY’S 


(Founded 1744) 


function in Coronation year, 1953, but owing 
PY Mpeg pay pote: announce the Sale on Wednesday, 28th June, at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., of 


$0 be talon by her besbend, Ber Aatooy IMPRESSIONIST AND MODERN PAINTINGS, 
a fewer than ninety DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURE 


standholders, and it is interesting to notice the property of THE RT. HON. LORD JOHN HOPE, M.P., SIR ROBERT ADEANE, 


that twenty-three of these have exhibited 
at thd Fair every year from its birth to its REGINALD CRITCHLEY, ESQ., ROLAND PENROSE, ESQ., and other owners. 


coming of age. As usual, one of the most 
interesting stands is taken by Sparks, 
and among the large quantity of rare and 
fine objects on show there are two Chinese 
figures of the Chinese Goddess of Mercy, 
Kuan-Yin—one a porcelain seated figure 
covered in blanc-de-chine glaze, of the Ming 
Dynasty; the other a more austere wooden 
carving (4 ft. 7 ins. high) of the dynasty 
immediately preceding it, the Yuan (a.p. 
1260-1368). 

Among the silver, one piecé of the most 
simple beauty, which might pass un- 

































































- noticed: it is so unostentatious, is a small 
English bowk and cover of Queen Anne’s 
reign, being shown by Garrard—quite plain, 
almost circular and standing on a small 
spread foot. There is an 8-ft.-high pair of 
18th-century silver-gilt gates shown by 
S. J. Phillips, which were a gift to Kiev 
from Catherine the Great of Russia. An 
ingenious piece of furniture is the James 
Cox “ perpetual motion” clock of about 
1760, being shown by Blairman. - The 
clock’s.‘‘ power ’’ is provided by barometric 
pressure, and it is built so that a continuous 
one-way drive is achieved whether the MAURICE UTRILLO. PLACE DU TERTRE A MONTMARTRE EN HIVER, 1911 
mercury is rising or falling. Also among Signed 20} ins. x 28} ins. 
the curiosities is the silver and paste locket, : a 
dene Bruford, which eaashee took Illustrated Catalogue (75 plates, 13 in colour) 10/- Plain Catalogue 6d. Post Free 
from his neck and gave to a British sailor 
gi, who was rowing him from Bellerophon in 1815, SOTHEBY & CO., 34-35 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Also on view is Napoleon’s snuff box which Telephone: HYDE PARK 6545 Telegrams : ABINITIO, TELEX, LONDO 
he used after he reached St. Helena, being AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 717 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
showed by Woollett. Telephone : PLAZA $-2891 Telegrams : ABINITIO, TELEX, NEW YORK 
CHRISTIE’S 
g will offer at auction on THURSDAY, JULY 6th, 
WEN JOHN HIGHLY IMPORTANT FRENCH FURNITURE eros 
AND WORKS OF ART 
1876—1939 
the property of 
THE LATE THE DOWAGER VISCOUNTESS HARCOURT, G.B.E. Op f [. 
« AND TAPESTRIES aVvisKt 
Sold By Order Of the Trustees of the PPERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY vy 
PAINTINGS F _ Se eae  ——_ 
and 
DRAWINGS 
June 9—July 8 
co 
Superb Louis XV gold snuff box 
with miniature portrait of Empress 
Maria Teresa in lid. Her Crown 
— is shown in the background. 
A fine transitional marquetry commode—S! in. wide. 
Paris: 1745-46. 
The Matthiesen Gallery Illustrated Catalogues (20 plates) 10s. 6d. post free. Plain catalogues 6d. post free. 
142 New Bond Street, | / CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS LTD ; | 138 Regent street, London, W.1 
n, W.1 ; Telephone: REGent 2038 & 2794 
een 8, KING STREET,. ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. ee 
Telephone: TRAfalgar 9060 Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London. 
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Men and energy 
in West Africa 


progressive states, are throwing them- 
selves energetically into the development 
of their new nationhood. 

Both countries (and their newly indepen- 
dent neighbour, Sierra Leone) will depend 
on expanding education to provide trained 
manpower, hence the many new schools 
and the fine universities at Ibadan and 
Accra. Both countries are keenly aware of 
the need to diversify their economies—to 
build up new industries rather than depend 
so much on agriculture, as at present. Both 
have adopted far-sighted and liberal poli- 
cies in attracting foreign capital to estab- 
lish these industries. And both have 
ambitious plans for producing the electrical 
energy they will need, from their resources 
of coal, natural gas, oil and water: Ghana, 
with her great Volta Dam project, and 
Nigeria, planning schemes on the Niger and 
Kaduna rivers, are both preparing to meet 
the demands of their rising industries with 
an abundance of power. 


CGC AND NIGERIA, twoof Africa’s most 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
IN WEST AFRICA 
For many years now The English Electric 
Company has been active in developing 


power production. As long ago as 1931 a 
water turbine generating set was installed 
at the Kurra Falls power station in Nigeria. 
In Ghana today, English Electric diesel- 
generator sets are already on the Volta 
Dam site, to supply the needs of the workers’ 
town there. There is English Electric gener- 
ating and distributing plant in industry 
and public works from Kano airport in 
Northern Nigeria to Port Harcourt and 
Lagos in the south, in Ghana and, much 


further west, in Gambia and Sierra Leone. 

Railway equipment is another branch of 
electrical engineering for which this com- 
pany is well known—in fact its customers 
are found in over 35 countries. A delivery 
of 14 diesel-electric locomotives for Ghana 
was followed by an order for 12 more; all 
these are now in service. 

English Electric also pioneered the diesel- 
electrification of the expanding railway 
system of Nigeria. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows. 
These countries can depend on the store of 
technical knowledge, skill and research 
which lie behind every contract with 
English Electric, while English Electric 
gains there further valuable experience in 
the special requirements of West Africa. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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EDUCATION has high priority in the go-ahead states of 
West Africa. These secondary-schoolbays of Mfantsipim 
college, Ghana, like their fellows in Nigeria, will be 
trained in the universities for new tasks in a more 
industrial economy. 





ENGLISH ELECTRIC MOTORS, supplied under a comprehen- 
sive contract, driving cotton-processing plant in 
Kaduna Textile Factory, Nigeria. English Electric has 
on order equipment for a further textile mill in Nigeria. 





ONE OF TWENTY-SIX 750-h.p. diesel-electric locomotives 
built for Ghana by English Electric. Similar locomotives 


have been supplied by English Electric to Nigeria. 





SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1961. 


THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT AND MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY, WHOSE MARRIAGE WAS 
ARRANGED TO TAKE PLACE ON — * 8 IN YORK MINSTER. (Portrait study by Douglas Glass.) 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, iid; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates yore as The ‘Tihastrated Londen Tews is veglewed at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 








[ democratic government and the rule of law 

are to survive in this age of growing violence 
and irrational emotionalism, sooner or later a halt 
will have to be called to minority attempts to 
alter the country’s foreign policy by physical 
action. The essence of democratic government 
and the rule of the law is that, however much 
they may dislike the policies pursued by the 
majority Government of the day and however 
earnestly and strenuously they may seek by law- 
ful means to alter them, minorities recognise the 
right of the majority to impose its will 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT, 


forerunners thousands of years to build the fragile, 
intricate mechanism of justice; popular consulta- 
tion and the rule of law under which we and our 
forefathers grew up and which, without realising 
the miracle of it, we tend to take for granted. 
Those who urge their juniors to constrain the 
lawfully elected powers-that-be by force of num- 
bers are playing with fire, or, to be more precise, 
with Fascism. Mob law, however mildly it starts, 
is the first step on the road to dictatorship. No 
one knows this better than those dedicated arch- 





flout to carry them gently at the public expense 
to the nearest police court, there subject them to 
a nominal fine and subsequently give way to them. 

Of course, it will be answered, and with perfect 
sincerity, that those who block our streets and 
highways with their prostrate bodies in default of 
getting their way at the polls are doing so, not 
because they believe in violence, but for precisely 
the opposite reason: in order to prevent the 
horror, violence and insane destruction of atomic 
war. But this, after all, is precisely what the 





by constitutional and legal processes. If 
a minority wishes to see the country 
repudiate and reverse such policies, it 
must first persuade the electorate to elect 
a legislature of its own way of thinking. 
It cannot reject the decision of the 
ballot-box by an appeal to force without 
abandoning democracy for some species 
of what is, in effect, fascism. .For the 
truth is that those who are trying to 
drive the American Polaris submarine 
from Holy Loch by using their massed 
bodies’ to prevent lawful access and 
supply to it are, without apparently 
realising it, doing what Mussolini and 
his Fascists did in 1922. They are so 
convinced not only of the righteousness 
of their cause but of their moral right 
to do anything calculated to further 
it, that they are ready to resort to force 
against the majority and the lawfully 
appointed executive officers of the Crown 
whose duty it is to govern in accordance 
with law. For it is just as much an 
exercise of force for a multitude to 
impede a highway, a pier or a jetty in 
defiance of the police and of law as it 
is to make it impossible for the repre- 
sentatives of the majority to govern 
by pouring castor oil down their throats 
or beating them up with rubber trun- 
cheons. It may be a far less barbarous 
and more genteel resort to force, but 
it is a resort to force none the less. And 
it seems strange that many of those who 
so recently ang indignantly denounced 
their own political leader for his refusal 
to abide by a majority decision of the 
Labour Party's annual conference should 
demand for themselves the right to 
repudiate the majority decision of the 
electorate and of a democratically- 
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trying to do by other means and by 
methods approved by the majority of the 
electorate. The electorate may be wrong, 
of course, but it has endorsed the view 
of the Government—and also, it would 
appear, of the official Opposition—that 
the horrors of nuclear destruction are less 
likely to be loosed on the world if those 
who seek to change its existing frontiers 
and social order by force know that the 
weapons of nuclear destruction are pos- 
sessed by those they seek to intimidate as 
well as by themselves. This is a perfectly 
rational supposition and one that proved 
valid in the case of gas during the last 
war; it has been generally forgotten that 
the fear of universal massacre by poison 
gas was almost as strong in the late 
‘thirties as is to-day the fear of universal 
massacre by nuclear weapons. Because 
many disagree with such a supposition 
there is no excuse for their bringing 
physical instead of voting pressure to 
bear on the Government and the majority 
of the community. They ought to devote 
their efforts instead to convincing their 
fellow citizens of the rightfulness of their 
alternative contention, and, until such 
time as they succeed, obey the law and 
eschew the use of physical force like 
everyone else. In other words, they 
should do as Cobden and Bright did in 
the ‘forties of the last century. And 
Cobden and Bright would have had far 
more excuse, like the suffragettes of 
a later age, for adopting extracon- 
stitutional measures than the anti-nuclear 
and unilateralist demonstrators of our 
own day. For in their time the majority 
of the British people had no vote and 
therefore no constitutional means of 
making their views speedily effective. 
To-day every adult citizen, male and 


elected Government of the country is 





elected Parliament and to do so by a dis- 
play of physical action—in other words, 
force. For force is not the less force for 
being exerted “ passively ’’ instead of 
actively. Provided I am heavy enough, 
I can physically restrain my neighbour 
just as effectively by sitting passively 
on his head or against his front door 
as by pummelling him into impotence 
with a truncheon. 

“ All force,”’ wrote the 17th-century 
Lord Halifax, “ is a kind of foul play.”’ 
Onur forefathers learnt that hard-wrought from: 
lesson through blood and tears; must 
our own generation learn it again the 





connected with it. 


A SOUVENIR NUMBER OF THE ROYAL WEDDING: THE COVER OF OUR 
ISSUE OF JUNE 17, WHICH WILL BE DEVOTED TO THE WEDDING OF 
THE DUKE OF KENT AND MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY. 


“The Hlustrated London News" of June 17 will give a full photographic coverage 
of the ceremonies attendant upon the wedding of H.R. 


H. the Duke of 


will act as a comprehensive souvenir of the wedding service and all the events 
Illustrated here is the cover of this souvenir number with an 
inset portrait of the Duke of Kent and his bride in full colour. Demand for this 
number will be very heavy and our readers are advised to order their copies 
NOW to avoid disappointment. Those with friends abroad may like to order an 
extra copy to send to them. There will be no increase in Price. Orders should 
be og Ay B a4 bookstall manager or 


Ingram 
London, W.C.2. Price 2s. 64. (by post 3s.). 


Kent and 


ent, or copies can be obtained 
House, 13-15, John Adam Street, 


female, possesses a vote, and an equal 
vote, in determining the character of the 
Government and the policy of the 
country. What moral right, therefore, can 


Miss Ketherine Worsley. In addition the contents will include four pages of any man or woman have who believes in 
views of York Minster, the scene of the ing ceremonies, reproduced by 
ghetetitheapeshy ond Game ty eur-4 1 Asti : This ene, democracy and the rule of law to resort to 


physical means to achieve a political end? 

This is not to gainsay the right of 
any man or woman to embrace mar- 
tyrdom in pursuit of his or her individual 
conscience where that conscience con- 
flicts with the lawfully-expressed will of 
the majority. Such a course is open to 
everyone prepared to face the con- 








same way? For if our young people, 

incited by elders who should know better, continue 
to resort to the mass use of physical force, however 
theoretically disguised as ‘‘ passive resistance,”’ in 
order to make it impossible for the lawful will of 
the elected Government of the country to prevail, 
they may presently find that they have trans- 
formed Government by ordered consent and dis- 
cussion into government by the will of the physic- 
ally strongest. This is the oldest and easiest of 
all forms of government and it has taken our 


flunkeys of absolutism, the Communists. The 
triumph of a Marxist dictatorship is always pre- 
ceded by a blood-bath. The, Fascists, equally 
servile but more emotional and less logical wor- 
shippers of power, pursue the same end with the 
slightly less efficient expedients of castor oil and 
rubber truncheons. Our cwn gentler and un- 
conscious authoritarians do it by lying about like 
swarms of caterpillars in the public highway, 
confidently expecting the democratic society they 


sequences to himself. But it must, to be 
morally justifiable, take the form of personal sacrifice 
and martyrdom and not the imposition, by mass 
movement and force majeure, of a minority view on 
the State and public. Christ, with a clarity of in- 
tellectual perception that was as unique as His 
moral perfection, put His finger on the eternal 
distinction between the dictates of private con- 
science and public duty. ‘“‘ Render unto God the 
things that are God’s,” he replied to a questioner 
‘and unto Czsar the things that are Czsar’s.”’ 
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FOR THE FAMILY ALBUM: THE DUKE OF KENT TAKING A PHOTOGRAPH OF HIS MOTHER IN THE CONSERVATORY AT COPPINS, 
THEIR COUNTRY HOME IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, SHORTLY BEFORE THEY LEFT FOR THEIR FAR EASTERN TOUR IN 1952. 


This scene shows the Duke of Kent taking a snapshot of his mother shortly 
before he accompanied her on her tour of the Far East in 1952. In the 
autumn of that year she visited Singapore, Malaya, Hong Kong, Sarawak and 
Brunei. The Duke was then almost seventeen. This was only one of the 
many occasions on which the Duchess has undertaken the task of making 


important visits abroad. One of the most interesting of these duties was 
when she represented the Queen at the independence celebrations in Ghana 
in 1957. The Duke of Kent recently performed a similar task when he 
handed over the constitutional instruments granting self-government to Sierra 
Leone in April. This was the first occasion he represented the Queen overseas. 


Photograph by Cecil Beaton. 
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FROM CHILDHOOD TO SECOND-LIEUTENANT : STUDIES OF THE DUKE OF KENT. 








A PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF KENT, TAKEN WHEN HE WAS ABOUT THREE YEARS OLD. 
OF KENT WAS BORN IN BELGRAVE SQUARE ON OCTOBER 9, 1935. 





ENJOYING A RIDE ON HIS BICYCLE. THE DUKE 
OF KENT SPENT MUCH OF HIS EARLY LIFE AT 
COPPINS, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
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In this selection of photographs we see the Duke of Kent from an early age children had a delightfully informal with frequen 
until he became an officer in the Royal Scots Greys. He was born at Bel- Sandwich or Eastbourne, where they played with 

grave Square, London, on October 9, 1935. Princess Alexandra was born holidays were spent at Birkhall, the Royal residence 
just over a year later, on Christmas Day, and Prince Michael in 1942. The the newly-married couple are to i 
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THE DUKE OF KENT’S BRIDE: SOME CHILDHOOD STUDIES OF MISS WORSLEY. 








WITH MISS WORSLEY AND HER NEPHEWS AND NIECES ARE (L. TO R.): MR. 


MARCUS WORSLEY, MR. OLIVER WORSLEY, MRS. M. WORSLEY, MRS. 0. WORSLEY, 
aia Se 


Miss Katharine Worsley, of whom we publish some charming portrait studies Sir William is Lord Lieutenant of the North Riding of Yorkshire, with his 
pony bm es is twenty-eight years old, and daughter of Sir William and Lady seat at the picturesque 18th-century Hovingham Hall. Miss Worsley was 
Worsley ‘An accomplished pianist, Miss Worsley met the Duke of Kent when educated at home until 1943 and later attended Queen Margaret’s School, 
he was serving with the Royal Scots Greys as 2nd Lieutenant, at Catterick. York, Castle Howard, and a finishing school at Oxford. 
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IN THE TRAIN OF 

THE BRIDE: SIX 

YOUNG BRIDES- 
MAIDS. 


fig inte galaxy of 
very youthful ~ 
beauties shows six .7 
of the eight brides- 
maids who were 
chosen to attend the 
bride in York Min- 
ster on June 8. 
Joanna Fitzroy is a 
niece of the Countess 

of Euston, who is 
Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to the 
Queen. Jane Spen- 
cer’s father, Lord 
Althorp, was at one 
time an equerry 


to the Queen and 
was in [Continued below. JOANNA FITZROY, THE DAUGHTER OF 
LORD AND LADY EDWARD FITZROY. 
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SANDRA BUTTER, THE TWELVE-YEAR-OLD | A GOD-DAUGHTER OF THE DUKE OF KENT: 


DAUGHTER OF MR. AND MRS. DAVID BUTTER. 9 : , THE HON. JANE SPENCER, WHO 
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IS FOUR. 


FSG F re , 
Continued.} attendance 
during the 1953-54 
Commonwealth tour. 
The six-year-old 
niece of the bride, 
Willa Worsley, is the 
daughter of Mr. and 
the Hon. Mrs. Wors- 
ley, of Toronto, 
Canada; Mr. Worsley 
is the bride’s 
youngest brother. 
Diana Worsley, who 
is eight, is a cousin 
and god-daughter of 
the bride. Another 
bridesmaid with 
family connections 
with Miss Worsley is 
Emily Briggs, who is 
four. 


(Left.) A COUSIN AND 
GOD-DAUGHTER OF THE 
BRIDE: DIANA WORSLEY. 


* a ees Be oe eae a * - 
(Right.) A NIECE OF THE 
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BRIDESMAIDS AND PAGES AT THE WEDDING OF THE DUKE OF KENT. 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ANNE, 
WHO WAS TO BE A 
BRIDESMAID FOR THE 
THIRD TIME AT THIS 
WEDDING, 


kau Wit 
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ONE OF THE THREE PAGES: ; NEPHEW OF THE BRIDE: 

SIMON HAY, THE FIVE-YEAR-OLD WILLIAM WORSLEY, THE SON 
' | OF MR. MARCUS WORSLEY, MP. 


ERE we show the 
three pages and 

two of the brides- 
maids who were 
chosen to attend Miss 
Katharine Worsley 
at her marriage to 
the Duke of Kent. 


twice before: at the 
wedding of Lady 
Pamela Mountbatten 
and Mr. David Hicks 
in January 1960 and 
at [Continued opposite. 


Spt EE 
8 


Continued.| the wed- 
ding of Princess 
Margaret and Mr. 
Antony Armstrong- 
Jones in the follow- 
ing May. Simon Hay 
is the youngest son of 
the Duchess of Kent’s 
private secretary, Sir 
Philip Hay. William 
Worsley, who is the 


son of Mr. 

Worsley, 

been Conservative 

M.P. for Keighley 
since 1959. 
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SOON AFTER IT WAS LEARNED THEY WERE TO BE SISTERS-IN-LAW: MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY SHOWING HER ENGAGEMENT 
RING TO PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT IN THE GARDEN OF KENSINGTON PALACE. 


This photograph of the Duke of Kent’s bride and Princess Alexandra of Kent 
was taken soon after the announcement of the engagement last March at 
Kensington Palace. The engagement ring was a large sapphire with a single 
diamond on each shoulder mounted in platinum. The Duchess’s London 
home is in Kensington Palace. It was announced beforehand that after the 


wedding on June 8 the Duchess of Kent wished to be known as Princess 
Marina, Duchess of Kent, thus reverting to her title, Princess Marina, which 
she held as the third daughter of Prince Nicholas of Greece before her 
marriage to the late Duke of Kent in 1934. The Duchess was born in Athens 
in 1906; her mother was the Grand Duchess Helen Viadimirovna of Russia. 
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A’ midnight on May 30 bells were 
rung throughout what used to 
bear the happy title of the Union to 
herald its transformation into the 
Republic of South Africa. ‘“‘ Through- 
out South Africa” is the correct de- 
scription, even though the ringing was 
ignored in a number of parishes in 
Johannesburg itself as well as in some 
other cities such as Durban. It was inevitable 
that the ceremony should fall rather flat among 
those most anxious to hear the bells as well as 
those to whom they sounded like the single bell 
heralding a funeral, because the whole business 
had become inevitable and there was no longer 
any point in rejoicing or in mourning. The weird 
sisters were chanting doubled toil and trouble and 
Macbeth-Verwoerd was being left to puzzle out 
the meaning of their incantations. 


What is the significance of the new Republic ? 
The answer is so brief that it is 
hard to make a paragraph out |” aed 
of it. It is founded onamyth— § © 
the myth of Apartheid. This 
spells stagnation; one might go 
on to say that it also spelt bank- 
ruptcy, but this would be an 
exaggeration because its very 
weakness is certain in the long 
run to prove its salvation—what 
cannot be done can do no per- 
manent harm. The immense 
natural and mechanical riches of 
the Republic of South Africa 
must save it from its rulers and 
from itself. We who contem- 
plate the scene from the outside 
are even better equipped to 
understand this state of affairs 
than its opponents of Boer stock, 
to say nothing of those of British, 
because they stand too close to 
the scene to appreciate its 
brighter side. What is certain 
is that the road ahead is beset 
with peril and that many 
disasters will occur upon it as it 
drives dead straight across the 
veldt. 


May 31 was a day of un- 
timely weather, cold and drizz- 
ling, though a pale sun gleamed 
upon the Groot Kerk in Pretoria 
during the brief ceremony of the 
inauguration of Charles Robberts 
Swart as the first State President 
of the Republic and his replace- 
ment of our Queen as its con- 
stitutional chief. No one with 
charity in his heart can doubt as 
he reads the various accounts 
that it was impressive and in 
some ways moving. The plunge 
having been taken, the swimmers 
breast the cold water with cour- 
age, if not, it is to be feared, 
with confidence. One ought to 
admire courage and honesty of 
purpose, even when one believes 
them to be misapplied, just as 
one should admit that these 
qualities are to be found in 
Mr. Swart and Dr. Verwoerd. 


The words addressed by the 
former to the Queen in reply to 
her Majesty’s gracious message 
were dignified. ‘‘ We take our 
leave of her, our former con- 
stitutional Monarch, with friend- 
ship, cordial relations and high 
regard.”” How fortunate it is 
that the Government should 
have had the strength of mind to 
resist the movement among the 
most extreme of its supporters 
to sever the last links between 
the two States which have so 
long collaborated in peace and in 
war! It may appear not worth while to accord 
them our attention, since there was never a chance 
of their plans reaching fruition, but there would 
indeed have been an appalling disaster had they 
succeeded. It has been pointed out that recovery 
was inevitable, but the time taken to achieve it 
might have been doubled or quadrupled if they 
had their way. This danger is at an end. 


Having returned from my visit to Greece—the 
second of the two articles on which was written 
lying in the harbour of Rhodes in hot sunshine— 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


A REPUBLIC IS BORN. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


only three days ago and having returned to Athens 
from my cruise only two days before catching the 
Comet to fly home to Arctic cold, I know little of 
world reactions, but as they were practically nil 
to-day it is improbable that they were fuller in 
advance. There was a rumour, not confirmed at 
the time of writing, that the United Arab Republic 
would break off relations, and Ghana has withheld 
recognition of that of South Africa. Nor are there 
likely to be any of account in the near future. The 
business is over and done with and all that remains 





FATHER OF THE BRIDE: SIR WILLIAM WORSLEY, LORD LIEUTENANT OF THE NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
AND PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE M.C.C.: A PORTRAIT FROM THE LIFE BY STEPHEN WARD. : 

Sir William Worsley, father of Miss Katharine Worsley, has been Lord Lieutenant of the North Riding 

of Yorkshire since 1951. At present President of the Yorkshire County Cricket Club, Sir William will 

become the M.C.C.’s President in October. Educated at Eton and New College, Oxford, Sir William 

served with the Green Howards in World War I, when he was wounded and taken prisoner. He was 


President of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society in 1959. 


Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward, at a sitting specially granted to “ The Illustrated London News.” 


Before making a brief personal appreciation of 
the present state of affairs, it may be well to point 
out that the numerous articles on the continent 
on this page over several years have led to many 
retorts, some of them sharp, perhaps also to say 
that apologies are due to many who got no reply 
but a formal acknowledgement of receipt because 
nothing longer seemed worth while. In all this 
correspondence South Africans have been the 
politest correspondents and not a single letter has 
been clothed in the guarded vituperation some- 
times found in those from other quarters. 
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This is the experience of a writer 
who has never landed in South Africa, 
but of one who has a notable body of 
mentors. Chief among these is Major- 
General Sir John Kennedy, formerly 
Governor of Southern Rhodesia, whose 
opinions have been quoted so often. 
Again and again he has spoken of the 
charm of the South African Ministers, 
most of all of Dr. Verwoerd. He isan idealist, though 
his ideals have become perverted. His colleagues 
vary in ability, as well as in generosity, but the 
general standard is high. They are caught in a 
net of fallacy from which they cannot escape and 
never will escape while they remain in office, and 
nothing short of a cataclysm can eject them. They 
have spent vast sums in rehousing the Bantu, 
who would rather live in a hovel with freedom 
than in a miniature modern cottage in chains 
and who will never desist from their agitation 
until they have freedom. 


ser It is also the fact that the 
learning and integrity of the 
judiciary is superlative; in fact, 
it is often said at Oxford that 
when it comes to bestowing 
honorary degrees in this field 
the choice of the South African 
is the easiest. At the start the 
policy of the Government was 
hardly questioned, but of late a 
number of predikants have ex- 
pressed anxiety about its ten- 
dencies and a smaller proportion 
have condemned it out of hand. 
The Universities have moved, if 
very slightly, on similar lines. 


When this appreciation is 
closing the writer has feared 
lest readers should find too many 
excuses and not enough con- 
demnation. Whether or not this 
is so, he will make himself abun- 
dantly clear in summing-up. It 
is difficult to think of any 
country in Africa, perhaps in the 
world, where the risks are greater. 
We heard much of massacres in 
the Congo, but they have been 
child’s play to what might occur 
here; if matters follow the 
present pattern. The small 
South African Army is efficient 
and well-armed; the police 
numerous and not afraid to 
shoot on the smallest excuse. 
This may represent temporary 
strength, but in the long run it 
must be accounted a weakness. 
No matter what the fire-power 
and mobility of forces on this 
scale, it is impossible for them 
to resist for long in open and 
unrestrained war the swarming 
millions of the dark-skinned in- 
habitants. As for arms, Africa 
as a whole is crawling with them 
and, including armoured fighting 
vehicles, they are as good as 
those in the hands of the 
Government’s defence. 


Thus the present régime, its 
upholders, and the system for 
which it stands are doomed and 
damned. There one comes up 
against a wall of granite; there 
has not occurred a single fore- 
cast which carries the matter 
Thesis, further and any which may have 

Steal escaped the eyes of this investi- 
“mee gator must be worthless. This 
surely whittles down to next to 
nothing the apologies and quali- 
fications of the writer; after all, 
there are many great and flourish- 
ing cities, which were reduced to 
rubble less than a short genera- 
tion ago, infinitely improved in 
their comforts and productive 
machinery. The régime in South Africa may well 
subsist as long as the period between the destruc- 
tion of Stalingrad and the present day, but the 
possibility that it will not cannot be avoided. Tocon- 
clude, nothing is left but to express the hope that 
the fates will not be altogether merciless to South 
Africa. The veteran who writes these words has 
not the smallest expectation of seeing whether this 
quality of mercy is strained or no. He cannot set 
eyes on anything worse, but he might with good 
fortune see something rather better. This is his 
most ardent hope. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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MRS. KENNEDY WELCOMED BY MME. DE GAULLE (RIGHT) AT ORLY. STANDING 
ARE: (LEFT) THE WIFE OF THE U.S. AMBASSADOR, AND (RIGHT) THE WIFE OF THE 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO WASHINGTON. 


AN AMERICAN IN PARIS: THE PROCESSION TO THE QUAI D’ORSAY ON MAY $1 AS PRESIDENTS DE GAULLE 


AND KENNEDY DRIVE IN AN OPEN CAR OVER THE PONT DE LA CONCORDE. 


ENTERTAINED BY THE FRENCH PRESIDENT AND MADAME DE GAULLE AT THE ELYSEE PALACE: PRESIDENT 


AND MRS. JACQUELINE KENNEDY LEAVING A STATE LUNCHEON. 


Early on May 31 President Kennedy of the United States was met at Orly 
Airport, just outside Paris, by the French President, General de Gaulle. Mr. 
Kennedy warmly referred to the General as a captain in defence of the West 
for more than twenty years, and whose sense of history was now so needed. 
The French President spoke with characteristic dignity of the quality and 
personality of his American guest, who represented a people whom the French 
had never known except as friends and allies. Before flying off to have talks 
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WITNESS TO FRENCH ENTHUSIASM OVER AMERICA’S YOUNG PRESIDENT AND 
HIS WIFE: THE KENNEDYS WARMLY GREETED OUTSIDE THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 


OAL OLDE NAO ABELLA 


sacuananinnensenaneen resaenennnien 


MRS. KENNEDY AT A PARISIAN CHILD WELFARE CENTRE. HALF-HIDDEN BEHIND 
HER IS THE WIFE OF THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S.A. 


PARIS. A GREAT WELCOME FOR THE KENNEDYS: THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT AND HIS WIFE IN FRANCE. 


with Mr. Khrushchev in Vienna two days later, Mr. Kennedy had several 
private sessions with President de Gaulle, discussing such pressing matters 
as the Berlin problem, the South-East in general, and Laos in particular. 
Meanwhile the visitors were joyously welcomed by the Parisian people, who 
expressed a special enthusiasm for Mrs. Kennedy. She, in turn, seemed to show 
a special enthusiasm for the city wherg she had spent some of her student days. 
She received a special 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 








YOKOSUKA, 
JAPAN. PRESERVED 
AS A NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT: THE BATTLE 
SHIP MIKASA, AD- 
MIRAL TOGO’S FLAG- 
SHIP IN THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR. 
Mikasa, the flagship 
of Admiral Togo who 
defeated the Russian 
navy at the battle of 
Tsushima in 1905, 
has been restored and 
embedded in concrete. 
She is seen here on a 
recent ceremonial 
occasion when she 
was declared a 
national monument. 





(Right.) 

PRETORIA. 
THE FIRST PRESIDENT 
OF THE SOUTH AFRI- 
CAN REPUBLIC, MR. 
CHARLES SWART, 
SPEAKING AT THE 
INAUGURATION OF 

THE REPUBLIC. 

President Swart is 
seen here wearing his 
sash of office at the 
inauguration of the 
new republic on May 
31. The Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Verwoerd, is 
sitting on the left. 
Mr. Swart became the 
first President at a 
church-service in the 
Groot Kerk where he 
was sworn in by the 
Chief Justice. In his 
inaugural address the 
President paid a 
tribute to the Queen, 
“our former con- 
stitutional monarch.” 
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“THE STORY OF THE FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION.” By EDGAR O’ BALLANCE.* 


THE LAST OF THE 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
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MERCENARIES. 





An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


VER since Ouida wrote “‘ Under Two Flags ”’ 
nearly a century ago the French Foreign 
Legion has made a romantic appeal to the English, 
although relatively few Englishmen appear to 
have served in it, and in more recent times this 
appeal has been reinforced by the pen of the late 
P. C. Wren. In consequence, most of us are 
familiar with such stories as that of the young 
aristocrat—the very prototype of Ouida’s Bertie 
Cecil—who having gone through a fortune spent 
his last few pounds on hiring a coach-and-four 
which he drove up to the Legion recruiting-office 





AN OUTPOST OF ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS FIGHTING FORCES IN THE WORLD: A LEGION 
DESERT FORT SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


in Paris, and then disappeared for ever within its 
doors to become an ordinary legionnaire. Many 
authors will consider it to be a weakness in this 
book that the author refuses to make any con- 
cession to sentiment or romance, for it is little 
more than a war-diary written in very pedestrian 
prose; nor is this all, for one of the few purple 
passages which he has permitted himself has 
proved to be a singularly false prophecy: ‘‘ What- 
ever view is taken of the issues involved in the 
Algerian situation, whatever the political outcome 
may be, one thing at least is certain—that the 
Legion is serving, and will serve, with honneur, 
discipline, et fidélité.’’ One feels that General de 
Gaulle might not take the same view. 


On the other hand this is a book that should be 
read, for it is extremely topical, and the reader who 
perseveres to the end will find himself much better 
informed, not only as to the activities of the 
Legion, but on the history of Algeria under French 
rule, and on the French military outlook, than 
when he picked the volume up; furthermore, he 


will be familiar with the background against which 


the events of last April were set. 


In spite—or because—of a very strict discipline 
the Legion has always had a very large number of 
desertions, and these were by no means necessarily 
men who wanted to return to their own countries, 
for many of them passed over to the service of 
those whom they were actually fighting, for all the 
world like a condottiere of the Middle Ages: Abd-el- 
Kader obtained many recruits in this way in the 
middle of last century, and the process has con- 
tinued on innumerable subsequent occasions. 
There was desertion in the Crimea, in Italy, and in 
Mexico, as well as in the other wars in which the 
Legion fought; it was marked in the campaign 
against Abd-el-Krim in Morocco in the 1920’s, and 
during the nine years of fighting in Indo-China 
which terminated in the quite unnecessary disaster 
of Dien Bien Phu the French authorities themselves 
admitted that there were some 2000 deserters to 
the Viet Minh, though the present author is of the 
opinion that a much higher figure would be nearer 
the truth. 


The Legion at one time or another has fought 
against most of the enemies of France, but perhaps 
the most unusual.were the Amazon levies of the 
West African King of Dahomey. The dynasty 
had been founded about the year 1625, and for 
many years its chief financial asset was the sale 


of other Africans into slavery in the Americas. 
From 1818 to 1858 the country was governed by a 
King Gezo, who formed the singularly unattractive 
habit of having an annual blood-bath, at which it 
was customary to murder some 500 people. No 
protests appear to have come from his subjects, 
who celebrated the event as a public holiday, but 
in due course the French decided that the time had 
come to interfere. The crack troops of King Gezo 
were the Amazons, and these units of women were 
kept apart and paraded separately from the men 
though Mr. O’Ballance is careful to add that, 
‘reports vary as to 
whether they were celi- 
bate, and, if so, to what 
degree.”’ 


The uniform of the 
Amazons consisted of a full 
skirt and a blouse, with a 
cartridge belt slung either 
over one shoulder or at the 
waist, while a haversack 
and a water gourd hung by 
their sides. Souvenirs of 
active service, the author 
tells us, frequently dangled 
from their belts, and took 
the form of human skulls 
or bones. At the battle of 
Abeokuta, in 1851, there 
were some 6000 Amazons 
in the field, but about two- 
thirds were killed or cap- 
tured by the French. The 
unit, it may be added, 
seems to have survived for 
another forty years, until 
Dahomey became a pos- 
session of France. 


Since the Second World War the percentage of 
Germans in the Legion has risen considerably, and 
Mr. O’Ballance remarks that “ it is a strange thing 
that many German legionnaires do not like France 
as a country, but are para- 
doxically intensely loyal to 
the Legion, and whilst they 
do not care whether they 
injure France or not, 
they are extremely jealous 
of the Legion’s reputation 
and would not allow it to 
be slandered in any way.” 
This may well explain the 
Legion’s behaviour in 
April, when the mutiny in 
Algeria was described as 
one of French generals and 
German soldiers. In effect, 
the legionnaires put their 
loyalty to the Legion and 
their own officers above 
everything else, while for 
the country which they 
were supposed to be serv- 
ing they cared not at all. 
It takes one’s mind back 
to some mercenary forma- 
tions of earlier days—to 
the Pretorian Guard of 
the Caesars, and to the 
Janissaries of the Ottoman oo 
Sultans. : - 

If this interpretation € 
is correct then de Gaulle z 
can have meant little or 
nothing to the average 
legionnaire. He is not an 
“ African ’’ general, and his 
experience of Algeria, the 
home of the Legion, dates 
very largely from the Second World War: he 
has not had any close connection with the 
Legion, and he does not enjoy the prestige which 
comes from having commanded an army in the 
field. In England he is regarded primarily as a 
soldier, but in France as a statesman, and that is 
where the oft-made comparison with Napoleon 
breaks down. The Emperor knew the whims and 
peculiarities of the French soldier perfectly, and 
for a number of years he had led him to an un- 
broken series of resounding victories. With all his 
faults he had a charm which de Gaulle, with all his 
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virtues, does not 
possess. He was 
never happier 
than with 
soldiers, while 








there is no evi- 








dence that de ~~" 
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' MAJOR EDGAR O’BALLANCE. 
all. Major Edgar O’Ballance was born at 
Dalkey, Dublin, in 1918, and was 
educated privately in Ireland. He 
was commissioned into the Infantry; 
during the last war and since, he 
has held several staff appointments in 
it, governed the _ various of the world. Among 
; ~h ¢ his published works are “ The Arab- 
Preach army Israeli War" and “ The Sinai Cam- 
through the paign.” He 
Guard which he 
took good care 
never to let far out of his sight. Unfortunately 
for de Gaulle, circumstances beyond his con- 
trol have compelled him to station his best 
troops, including the Legion, far away, and so 
he became as strange to them as they were to 
him; a handful of scheming generals, most of 
whom recalled Boulanger rather than Bonaparte, 
did the rest. 


Then, again, 
Napoleon, as 
Wellington put 


has contributed to 
several military journals, 


At the moment of writing the Legion can best 
be described as being in a state of suspended 
animation, and a few weeks ago my colleague, 
Captain Cyril Falls, advanced the opinion that it 
may be “a dangerous anachronism in modern 
times,’’ while he went on to say that it should be 
disbanded. However regretfully, it is difficult to 
disagree with him. Yet it required a Constantine 
to abolish the Prztorian Guard, and the immediate 
effect of the disbandment of the Janissaries by 
Mahmud II was to leave the Turkish army, at any 
rate for a time, considerably weaker. If the thing 
is to be done it will clearly have to be done with care. 


It will be sad to see the Legion follow into 
oblivion those older corps d’élite which were also 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE FAMOUS LEGION DEPOT AT SIDI BEL ABBES: AN ILLUSTRATION 
FROM THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 
The illustrations from the book, “* The Story of the French Foreign Legion,” are reproduced by courtesy 
of the publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber. 





in their day the glory of the French army, that is 
to say the Maison du Roi and the Imperial Guard, 
for it has become a legend far beyond the frontiers 
of France or Algeria, and if it dies one more link 
not only with an older France, but also with an 
older Europe, will have been broken. Yet in the 
event of death there can only be one verdict after 
the events of April, and that is “‘ Felo de se.”’ 





*“ The Story of the French Foreign Legion.” By 
Edgar O’Ballance. Illustrated. With Maps. (Faber; 30s.) 
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THE STORMING FINISH OF A MOST EXCITING DERBY: THE OUTSIDER PSIDIUM (LEFT) RACING ROUND FROM LAST TO WIN BY TWO LENGTHS FROM DICTA DRAKE, PARDAO AND SOVRANGO. 


N May 31, a day of 

brilliant sunshine but 
chilly wind, on a course 
which was hard and dry, 
Mrs. Arpad Plesch’s 
Psidium, trained at New- 
market by Harry Wragg, 
and ridden by the French 
jockey, R. Poincelet, came 
right up from last to win 
the Derby by two lengths 
from Dicta Drake. Pardao 
was third a neck away 
and fourth was Psidium’s 
stable companion, Sov- 
rango. Psidium started at 
66 to 1 (the Tote paid nearly 
90 to 1) and is the longest- 
priced winner of the Derby 
since Aboyeur, at 100 to 1, 
won on an objection in 
1913. Psidium started three 
lengths behind the last of 
the others and continued 
last all the way up the hill 
and was still well behind 
coming to Tattenham 
Corner. It was an intensely 
dramatic race, and during 
the last four furlongs it 
seems fairly clear that 
Patrick’s Choice, Supreme 
Verdict, Dual, Cipriani, 
Sovrango, Pardao, Dicta 
Drake and Psidium all held 
the lead in turn. Psidium . 
is the first Derby winner — 


THE HUNGARIAN-BORN MRS. ARPAD PLESCH LEADING IN HER DERBY WINNER, trained by Harry Wragg. DISCUSSING THE DERBY ENTRIES: THE QUEEN AND THE QUEEN MOTHER WITH 
PSIDIUM, WITH THE FRENCH JOCKEY, R. POINCELET, UP. CAPTAIN CHARLES MOORE, THE QUEEN’S RACING MANAGER. 


AN OUTSIDER’S DERBY: THE BRILLIANT VICTORY OF PSIDIUM, WHICH CAME UP FROM LAST TO WIN BY TWO LENGTHS AT 66 TO 1. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








aa THINK I have 

said before that 
for me the principal 
use of the Chelsea 
Flower Show is as 
a reminder. It is 
there that one finds 
not only new plants, 
but also rediscovers 
those which one had 
every intention of getting years ago, and forgot. 
But it almost always happens, as spectacle after 
floral spectacle is presented for admiration, that 
the temptation to start growing some new kind of 
plant, to experiment with some genus one has 
never tried, has to be resisted; or yielded to. 
Sometimes it is almost a relief when it turns out 
upon enquiry that your particular soil or climate 
or both are unsuitable for the genus which has 
tempted you. 











I was very much 
struck this year at 
Chelsea by the pro- 
gress which is being 
made with lilies. 
I shall not plant 
any more until I see 
how we get on here 
with those we are 
trying, but there is 
no doubt that many 
of the new hybrids 
are not only more 
spectacularthan 
the species (not 
necessarily an ad- 
vance this, though 
it often is), but that 
they are, more pro- 
perly, good garden 
plants. Some of 
the auratums are 
now magnificent, 
but the bulbs are 
naturally still dear: a gardener needs to be very 
sure of his skill with a plant and of the suitability of 
his soil for it, before spending say gos. on a single 
bulb. The older lily hybrids however have by no 
means been displaced by the new ones; and 
especially among the martagon section the Back- 
house hybrids stand up admirably to competition. 


THE WHITE LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY- 

FLOWERS OF PIERIS FORRESTII. 

THE YOUNG FOLIAGE IS “BRIGHT 
RED, ALMOST SCARLET,” 


Although we have planted our lilies more or 
less all over the place, if only to find out what part 
of the garden they like best, the main concentration 
of them is in one border, and as it is exposed to the 
sun during a good deal of the day, we have com- 
bined them with pzonies whose large and spread- 
ing foliage will give that ground shade which lilies 
prefer for their roots. The background to the bed 
is formed of tree pzonies in variety, the ground 
cover by the herbaceous kinds. We were reminded, 
at the show, of one species which will come in very 
handy: Messrs. Pritchards of Christchurch had 
some charming specimens of a dwarf species 
P. anemoneflora which will do admirably for the 
very front of this border. The variety rosea ‘has 
perfectly cup-shaped flowers with anemone-like 
centres; these flowers are rose-pink, but the deep 
rose, not the pale one. Rubra, with peony-red 
flowers of the same pleasant form, is a slightly 
taller variety. 


Although we have no rock-garden proper, the 
top of the stone wall which sustains one raised part 
of the garden is being planted as a sort of narrow 
rock garden, so that we were also on the watch 
for plants to stock it. Geranium renardii was, 
among a favourite species, one plant we noted for 
that purpose. I would describe its leaves, with 
their rounded lobes, as pale olive-green, and their 
texture as rough or matt. The flowers, about the 
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CHELSEA AFTERTHOUGHTS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


size of sanguineum flowers, are white striped with 
purple. 


If you do not create a special setting for them, 
the only place to use miniature roses is in the rock- 
garden, although I am not sure that an alpine 
garden enthusiast would approve of this. Messrs. 
Edwin Murrell of Shrewsbury had, at this year’s 
Chelsea, by far the best show of miniature roses 
[have yet seen. They were arranged ina miniature 
formal rose garden of stone and fine turf and there 
were so many varieties that it was possible to make 
a real comparative study of them. It is probable 
that there are now something like 170 varieties of 
these miniatures, but not by any means all of them 
are obtainable over 
here. I have, at all 
events, a list of 167 
varieties provided by 
the American lady 
whom I featured on 
this page some time 
ago as a specialist 
in miniature roses, 
and who probably 
has the world’s most 
nearly complete 
collection. 


I am not a great 
lover of the huge, 


Photographs by J. E. Downward. 


flaming modern hybrid tulips. They represent an 
astonishing tour de force of horticulture, but they 
are almost too overwhelming. But I must say I 
was much struck with some of the more fantastic 
varieties. The green and yellow-striped viridiflora 
looks as if it had been designed by a Japanese 
painter; ‘‘ Artist,’’ striped and marbled beige, 
pink, sepia and green, was another beauty; and the 
marbled maroon, white and yellow “ Insulinde ”’ 
of which I saw fine specimens on Messrs Dobbies 
of Edinburgh’s stand, was noted for planting this 
autumn. The curious and indescribable manner 
in which the several colours are mixed in these 
tulips is to be found only in one other genus, I 
think: the ixias . . . for example the white and 
maroon ‘‘ Queen Mary.’’ Ixias are among the 
bulb plants which I expect to see becoming 
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increasingly popu- 
lar in the next few 
years. Here, one 
or two will go into 
our South African 
border. For’ the 
same border, I 
made notes of some 
gladiolus of the 
nanus section. I 
am not growing any of the florists’ gladioli, but these 
nanuses (? nani) are most graceful. Two variously 
marked in pinks on white, which I noted as 
outstanding were ‘‘ Peach Blossom”’ and “ Blush- 
ing Bride.’’ The genus is of particular interest 
to us at the moment because we have found 
the European species growing wild not far 
from the garden and it should be possible to 
naturalise that and perhaps one or two of the 
small exotics. 














I noticed several fine specimens of a shrub 
which I have long meant to plant as soon as we 
had the right conditions for it, that is to say the 
conditions which satisfy ericaceous plants. This is 
Pieris forvestii. There is a very fine specimen of 
this shrub growing in a special acid-soil border at 
Wye College. It looks not unlike an arbutus, but 
the so-called lily-of-the-valley flowers are far 
more spectacular, for the racemes are long and the 
individual flowers larger. But the point of pieris 
is that the young foliage at the growing tips is not 
green but bright red, almost scarlet. This shrub, 
which is synonymous with P. floribunda, will reach 
about 12 ft. and it should be given a good deal of 
room laterally also: it 
looks very well sur- 
rounded by kalmias and 
dwarf rhododendrons. 


In Victorian gardens 
ferns of many kinds 
received the honour due 
to them in a country 
very rich in native ferns. 
In our own time they 
have been neglected, 
but our garden is 
so generously provided 
with wild ferns of 
numerous genera that 
our attention has been 
drawn to them, and we 
have realised that it is 
a pity they are not more 
commonly planted now. 
I shall hope to deal 
with this subject at 
some length soon, and 
not only with the tall, 
ground ferns but with 
the wall-growing spleen- 
worts. On Messrs. 
Perry’s stand at Chelsea, 
I noted how very 
pleasantly white arum 
lilies mingle with osmunda ferns: in a wet, shady, 
warm border a planting of these two together could 
subsequently be left to look after itself. We shall 
certainly add at least two species to our native Royal 
Ferns (Osmunda regalis): O. cinnamonea is very strik- 
ing for the distinction between the fertile and the 
barren fronds, and for the rust-coloured hairiness 
of the young fronds. In other respects this is not 
so noble a species as our own osmunda, with its 
enormous fronds reaching, in the best sites, 6 ft. 
tall. The other fern I noted was a polystichum, 
proliferum. It must have a synonym for I cannot 
find it in my fern references. It isa low, low-angled, 
stoutly growing little plant, best suited at the 
edge of a pond. I fancy that it would make a 
good background and cover plant for the water- 
loving primulas. 
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THE GREAT TEMPLE OF ABU SIMBEL, AS IT IS TO-DAY—SEEN FROM A BOAT ON THE NILE. THE FOUR-SEATED COLOSSI OF RAMESES II ARE ABOUT 67 FT. HIGH. 


S is now well known, 

+ the greatest single 
threat to the antiquities 
of Nubia which is con- 
stituted by the building 
of the Aswan High Dam 
is the submersion of the 
two huge rock-cut tem- 
ples of Abu Simbel, 
which stand on the west 
bank of the Nile some 
166 miles south of 
Aswan. The bold pro- 
ject which has been put 
forward to avert that 
threat or, rather, to save 
the temples from it, is 
described, illustrated and 
discussed on the four 
following pages. Here 
we show the two temples 
as they are to-day. The 
height of the facade of 
the Great Temple is 
108 ft., that of the 
smaller temple 39 ft., 
but in this case the 
colossi take up nearly 
the whole of the facade 
and are 38 ft. high 
[Continued opposite. 
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Continued. | 

against the 67 ft. of the 
seated colossi of the 
Great Temple. The first 
visits to the temples by 
Europeans were by 
Burckhardt and Belzoni 
in the early 1800’s, and 
Belzoni was the first to 
enter the inner cham- 
bers, in 1817. The tem- 
ples have been cleared at 
various times most 
thoroughly by Barsanti 
in 1910 but he made no 
attempt to restore the 
fallen head, fearing that 
it might disintegrate in 

the process. 


Photograph of the Great 
Temple by Professor W. B. 
Emery, of the Smaller Tem- 
ple by UNESCO/Laurenza. 


(Left.) THE SMALLER TEMPLE 

OF ABU SIMBEL, THE TEMPLE 

OF HATHOR OR NEFERTARI. 

ON EITHER SIDE NEFERTARI 

STANDS BETWEEN COLOSSI OF 
RAMESES 


WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD NOW THREATENED WITH COMPLETE SUBMERSION: THE TWO TEMPLES OF ABU SIMBEL. 
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ONE OF THE WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD AS THE SUBJECT 


Among all the objects and sites of antiquity, known or yet to be discovered, 
which are threatened by the raising of the River Nile consequent on the com- 
pletion of the High Dam at Aswan, there is no question that the two temples 
at Abu Simbel are the most impressive and the most monumental—and also 
pose the most complicated technical problem. There are two temples carved 
out of the rock face, separated by a ravine in the cliff which is largely filled 
with sand. Rameses II (1290-1223 B.C.) caused them both to be built, or 
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rather carved, from the living rock. The larger, the Great Temple, is the one | of Ne 
shown above, and its facade consists of four seated colossi of Rameses as heig 
Osiris. These statues are about 67 ft. high and the whole facade is 108 ft. high. | of Ne 
The door between the colossi leads to a large hypostyle hall and, en suite, a | abou 
smaller hall and a sanctuary; smaller chambers open off on either side; and =| _—_ isa; 
the whole temple stretches back 210 ft. into the rock. The smaller temple, |  surre 
which lies down-stream or north, is called the Temple of Hathor or the Temple | the 
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\CLE: HOW THE GREAT TEMPLE OF ABU SIMBEL WILL BE RAISED—THE ITALIAN METHOD. 


of Nefertari, who was the wife of Rameses. The facade is 92 ft. wide and the 
height is 39 ft., and it is carved into six standing colossi, four of Rameses and two 


of Nefertari. Now, since the High Dam will raise the waters of the Nile by 
about 197 ft., it is obvious that unless something is done both temples will 
disappear for ever below the water. One project, French sponsored, is to 
surround the temples with a dam, curving out into the present line of the river; 
the other (Italian) project, which is at present favoured, is to cut both temples 


London News” by Alan Sorrell, A.R.W.S. 


away from the rock, enclose them temporarily in huge concrete boxes and 
jack them up some 190 ft., so that they would then stand above the new level 
of the Nile. How this fantastic feat could be accomplished is shown in a series 
of drawings overleaf. Here our artist shows what the Great Temple would 
look like about half-way through the lifting operation. When that operation 
is completed the seated colossi will have risen nearly three times their own 
height. The conctete box is diagrammatically open to show the facade. 
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THE FIRST OPERATION IS TO CUT AWAY 
THE ROCK ABOVE THE TEMPLETO 
ALLOW FOR RAISING, SINKING THE 
SHAFTS AND CONSTRUCTING THE TUNNELS 


PREPARATION FOR 
SINKING SHAFTS 





AND TRENCH. 
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LIFT THE GREAT TEMPLE 
LARGE HYDRAULIC JACKS 
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190 ft. THIS IS 
COMPARED WITH HE 
THE CLOCK F, 

WHICH iS [ 
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' SUGGESTED RAISED 
POSITION OF GREAT 
TEMPLE A 
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NILE AT NEW LEVEL 
AFTER COMPLETION cg” 
OF HIGH DAM... : 
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the back of the temples against the erosive action of 


landscape and protecting 
the prevailing west wind, having been estimated at 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 dollars, 


with a finishing date about mid-1966. The project, which is illustrated in all its 
stages by our artist, has been drafted by the Italian firm of ITALCONSULT, 
the original idea being put forward by Professor Petro Gazzola and elaborated 


in part, on technical drawings supplied by ITALCONSULT. 


THE LIVING ROCK AND LIFTED 190 FEET TO ESCAPE 


























THE HILL ABOVE THE NEW PO 
WO LO BE eg vUILT 


THE RISING WATERS OF THE NILE. 


by Professors E. Morandi and G. Colonnetti. A similar, though smaller operation 
would be put in hand simultaneously for the Nefertari temple. It is, of course, 
although on a far larger scale, a somwhat similar operation to the moving of 
Henry VIII’s wine-cellar in Whitehall, which was likewise jacked up and moved 
bodily—as shown in drawings by G. H. Davis in our issue of October 18, 1952. 
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NCYCLOPAEDIC knowledge and an astro- 
nomical number of man-and woman-hours 
have gone to the making of these two volumes, 
not to mention ancillary services such as those 
rendered by printers-and block makers. The 
result is not only a monument of precise scholar- 


“STUDY OF A WOMAN IN BLACK,” BY WENCESLAUS HOLLAR (1607- £300. 
1677): SILHOUETTED AGAINST A YELLOW BACKGROUND. 


(Oil-colours on paper; 7} by 4§ ins.) 


ship but a wise and civilised reference book 
shedding light, not only upon the particular 
artists discussed, but upon the social background 
of their times. 


It is as difficult to review adequately as a 
dictionary, and is no less absorbing, for open it 
where you will, there is invariably something to 
distract you from the pursuit of whatever it was 
you set out to track down. How to give some 
indication of its quality? I turn the pages of 
plates at random and they fall open at two studies 
of women in black which make one think at once of 
Whistler; oil sketches on paper, the figures sharply 
silhouetted against a yellow lighted background 
and attributed during the lifetime of Sir Hans 
Sloane, from whose collection they came, to that 
endearing Czech, Wenceslaus Hollar. These are 
but two out of fifty-one drawings by Hollar.in the 
British Museum, including the fascinating series 
of Tangier, which became a British possession in 
1662 as part of poor Catherine of Braganza’s dowry. 
Charles II abandoned it in 1683 and the fortifica- 
tions were blown up. Hollar was there in 1669, as 
official artist to Lord Henry Howard’s expedition. 
Among other drawings by him illustrated is one of 
Richmond Palace, the great mansion which was 
one of the favourite residences of the Tudors. 


Not content with this information, the cata- 
logue entry goes further than we have any right 
to expect; it tells us the history of the Palace, how 
it was founded in 1499 by Henry VII, on the site of 
the Palace of Sheen, how it became one of the 
principal repositories of the art collections acquired 
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in their youth by James I’s sons, Prince Henry 
and Charles I; how it was sequestrated under the 
Commonwealth, fell into decay and was finally 
pulled down in the reign of Queen Anne. I turn 
more pages, to find two sensitive drawings of 
animals—one, a greyhound, the other a deer— 
which make one think far higher of that self- 
opinionated, prosperous, frequently dull Baronet, 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, whose portraits are so often 
uncommonly boring unless he happened to be 
personally acquainted with, and in sympathy with, 
the sitter; as he was when he painted Matthew 
Prior, a portrait fresh in my mind, as I saw 
it fairly recently. Godfrey, of course, we all 
know; he was of real importance, and it 
would be odd indeed not to find numerous 
drawings by him in the Department; but 
who except the specialist has heard of brother 
John Zachary Kneller, the elder of the two ? 
We learn they went together to study in 
Holland and were pupils of Ferdinand Bol, 
also, it seems, taking an occasional lesson 
from Rembrandt. Godfrey achieved fame, 
riches and a baronetcy, John Zachary 
remained in obscurity—represented here by 
an excellent drawing of a hog, ingeniously 
placed among the illustrations facing his 
brother’s drawing of the gross, porcine 
features of Lebeck, the tavern proprietor—a 
study for a lost painting. 


Among many artists of no great import- 
ance Edward Lutterell is interesting on 
account of his versions in crayons of some of 
Rembrandt's etchings; Rembrandt’s mother, 
the etched self-portrait, and the portrait of 
Jan Lutma—a long, long way 
from Rembrandt himself but 
a reminder of the esteem in 
which the great Dutchman 
was held during Lutterell’s 
working life—1673 to 1723. 
But we are reminded of some- 
thing or other not specifically i 
relevant to the subject on 7 
every other page or so; for 
example, in the brief note on 
Peter Oliver (there are two 
little drawings in the collec- 
tion) we find Charles II 
recorded as by no means the 
generous, careless, good- 
natured monarch of legend; 
how, after Peter’s death, the 
king purchased from his widow 
the best of his duplicate 
miniatures for a pension of 
Then, according to 

Anthony Russell, who told the 
story to George Vertue, 
Charles squandered the collec- 
tion on his mistresses; Mrs. Oliver 
unwisely uttered some abusive 
words and had her pension stopped. 


There are six drawings by Grin- 
ling Gibbons, studies for statues, 
five of them for either that of 
Charles II at The Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, or for the better-known one 
of James II—and a remarkably fine 
portrait of Gibbons himself by a 
man who is very nearly forgotten 
but who, in his day (1659-1710), was 
as great a man in Edinburgh as 
was Sir Godfrey Kneller in London: 
Sir John Baptist Medina, born in 
Brussels of Spanish stock, and 
knighted in 1707, the last person to 
receive this honour in Scotland 
before the union of the two countries in May of that 
year. And so one continues among known and 
nearly unknown artists for 600 pages, beginning 
with that admirable draughtsman Anon and ending 
with the Haarlem-born John Wyck, who died in 
1700, was much esteemed for his battle-pieces and 
is represented in the British Museum collection by 
eight drawings, the best known of which is probably 
that of the Fair on the Thames during the Great 
Frost of 1683-4. Three are illustrated—a distant 
view of London from Blackheath and two sporting 
drawings, ‘‘ The Death of the Hart’”’ and “ Rabbit 
Catching,”’ subjects which one imagines were a trifle 
outside his usual commissions; but here again, as 
always, one is provided with the answer in the notes. 
Wyck drew them as illustrations to Richard 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


‘THE BRITISH MUSEUM COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS.* 


Blome’s book, ‘“‘ The Gentleman’s Recreation ”’ 
1686; the first drawing was used, but not the 
second, though it corresponds with one of the 
Chapters ‘‘ Of Taking and Hunting the Coney or 
Rabet, with Dogs, Nets and Ferrets.” 


But of all the works by minor artists of the 
17th century in this incomparable collection, the 
series of 177 chalk drawings by Charles Beale II in 
the Cracherode bequest of 1799 are the most likely 
to endear themselves to anyone who picks up these 
volumes for the first time not knowing what riches 
to expect. A considerable amount of space is 
devoted to them and with reason, for though they 
lack the accomplishment of someone of the calibre 
of Lely, they seem to be unique in 17th-century 
English art, including as they do a gallery of 
members and friends of the family, old and young, 
male and female, and so alive that, in looking 
at them, you begin to feel that you also are paying 
a friendly call on the child in bed, for example, 
or the baby, or have said something to make 
Carter the Colourman laugh (Plates 72, 66, 67). 
And such a nice, hard-working obviously agreeable 
family—Charles Beale I, Deputy Clerk of the 
Patents, the mother, Mary Beale, industrious 
portrait painter who appears to have kept the 
home fires burning successfully by her own efforts 
after her husband had lost his appointment in 
1665, Charles II and his brother Bartholomew, 
both artists to begin with. The latter became a 
doctor; Charles was soon busy painting draperies 
and backgrounds for his mother’s portraits. 


The frontispiece to the Catalogue (Vol. I) 
is the design for the obverse of Queen Elizabeth's 
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“A DOE,” BY SIR GODFREY KNELLER (1646-1723): WITH THE LEGS STUDIED 
IN ALTERNATIVE POSITIONS. (Chalks on buff paper; 12§ by 10 ins.) 


These illustrations from the book under review are reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the 


British Museum. 


Great Seal of Ireland; there are 297 plates in 
Vol. II in addition to nine in colour. The latter 
are all drawings by the 16th-century cartographer 
and draughtsman, John White (working 1585- 
1593), who sailed as draughtsman-surveyor with 
the expedition dispatched by Sir Walter Raleigh 
to establish the “ First Colony” of Virginia 
—precious and lively records. We can look 
forward with pleasure to two further volumes 
dealing with drawings of the first half of the 
18th century. 


* “Catalogue of British Drawings—Vol. I: XVI and 
XVII Centuries.” In two parts. By Edward Croft 
Murray and Paul Hulton. Illustrated. (British Museum; 
£5 108.) 
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THE 1961 ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR—1: 
FURNITURE, GLASS AND ORMOLU. 


SOME INTERESTING AND FINE 
PIECES FROM THE 21ST. FAIR. 
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AN 18TH-CENTURY SPINET IN STRAIGHT-GRAINED WALNUT AND ON ITS * ate Aan i oo CLASSICAL ELEGANCE AND FINE TASTE: TWO OF A SET OF SIX ADAM 
ORIGINAL STAND, BY J. HITCHCOCK. AN UNUSUAL FEATURE IS THE WHITE A JAMES COX “ PERPETUAL MOTION ” GILT ARMCHAIRS. (2 ft. across seat at widest point.) (Gerald Spyer and Son.) 
“SHARP” KEYS AND BLACK “NATURAL” KEYS. (6 ft. 1 in. long.) (Harris.) LONGCASE CLOCK WOUND BY BARO- 
METRIC PRESSURE: c. 1760. 75 LB. OF 
MERCURY ARE NEEDED—COSTING £75. 
(@ ft. 6 ins. high.) (Blairman and Sons.) 
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AN AUTOMATION CLOCK OF ORMOLU RESTING ON A LIKE SO MANY SUNS OF GLASS—RADIATING LIGHT: 
STAG, c. 1785. A DOMED GONG ABOVE IS STRUCK BY A A CABINET WITH RARE SILVERED ENRICHMENTS AND THE MODEL SHIP A REGENCY CHANDELIER OF ABOUT 1810. (4 ft. 6 ins. high.) 
CHINAMAN. (2 ft. 7 ins. high.) (Blairman and Sons.) MADE FOR IT—STUART PERIOD. (5 ft. 1} ins. high.) (Charles Lumb.) (Delomosne and Son.) 


A ROUND TABLE—FOR RENTS, WHICH WERE KEPT IN A CENTRAL WELL: A RARE SHERATON A LATE 18TH-CENTURY ENGLISH DESK OF SERPENTINE SHAPE. ON THE SIDE VISIBLE 

SATINWOOD EXAMPLE. (3 ft.@ins. diam.) (H.C. Baxter and Sons.) HERE THE MAHOGANY HAS FADED TO A GREY HONEY COLOUR. (4 it. 9 ins.) (Norman Adams.) 

i t Hall of Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W.1, is occupied event is continually growing. The basic principles of the Fair have remained 

ae _vebeead Deslecs’ Fair, until June 22. ’ This year there are an even |  umaltered: that every article shall be for sale, shall have been made before 

greater number of exhibitors—90 as opposed to 81 last year. Of this number 23 1830, and must be examined by experts before it is allowed to be shown. 

of them have been standholders here ever since the first Fair was held, in 1934. This expert scrutiny continues daily, to cover all objects brought in as replace- 
Since then there have been twenty Fairs, and the interest created by this yearly ments during the course of the event. 
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IN 1961 ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR—2: FROM SNUFF- 
BOXES TO CATHEDRAL 
GATES—MINIATURES, GOLD, 
SILVER AND PORCELAIN. 





A GRACEFUL SILVER CHINOISERIE MONTEITH (OR PUNCH- 
BOWL); LONDON, 1687. THE GROOVES WERE FOR HOLDING 
GLASSES. (11} ins. diam.). (How [of Edinburgh).) 








NAPOLEON’S SNUFF-BOX WHICH HE USED ON ST. HELENA. 
INSET IS A MINIATURE OF THE VICOMTE DE TURENNE. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL PIECE WHICH IS A KIND OF ORNAMENTAL (2 by 22 ins.) (Woollett and Son.) 


SILVER GINGER JAR—BY I. B., LONDON, 1674. (20 ins. high.) 
(How [of Edinburgh).) 





ONE OF A PAIR OF SILVER-GILT GATES, GIVEN BY CATHERINE THE 
GREAT OF RUSSIA TO THE CATHEDRAL OF THE KIEV MONASTERY 
IN 1784. THE OVALS DEPICT RELIGIOUS SCENES. (7 ft. high.) (S. J. Phillips.) 


6 ee times of opening are daily from 11 a.m. until 

7.30 p.m., except on Sundays when the Fair is not 
open. The entrance is not the main one of Grosvenor 
House, but round the corner in Upper Grosvenor Street. 
Cost of admission is 5s., but anyone wishing to visit 
it more than four times is advised to purchase a season 
ticket for {1. Every year a person of distinction is 
invited to open the Fair. This year Princess Margaret 








deena ‘ 

AN ATTRACTIVE OLD DERBY PORCELAIN PLAQUE DEPICTING — the oo om — Pos gy aren A LOUIS XV RECTANGULAR GOLD SNUFF-BOX CONTAINING 

A BASKET OF FLOWERS ON A MARBLE TABLE. IT IS ONE OF at she is expecting a child, Mr. ony Armstrong- A MINIATURE OF THE KING PAINTED BY DE MONTPETIT, 
Jones gladly agreed to take her place. ON THE INSIDE OF THE LID. (34 ins. long.) (Wartski.) 


TWO ON VIEW. (15 by 15 ins.) (Lories.) 
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ONE OF A PAIR OF ELEGANT MID-18TH-CENTURY LONDON A RARE QUEEN ANNE SILVER COFFEE POT WITH A TAP, A SILVER SAUCE-BOAT WITH AN UNUSUAL HANDLE IN THE SHAPE OF 
SILVER BEER JUGS, WITH A RATHER RARE “HOPS AND MADE IN LONDON IN 1704, BY WILLIAM CHARNELHOUSE A FRUIT-LADEN CORNUCOPIA, AND WITH ARMORIAL BEARINGS. ALSO 
BARLEY” DECORATION. (12) ins. high.) (Willson.) ONE OF A PAIR. (Spink and Son.) ONE OF A PAIR. (63 ins. long.) (Garrard and Co.) 
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A FAMILLE VERTE MODEL OF A COCKEREL—YELLOW 
MANGANESE, ROUGE-DE-FER AND GREEN; K’ANG HSI 
PERIOD. (11} ins. high.) (Sparks.) 


AN EARLY JAPANESE CLAY FIGURE, CALLED A HANIWA. 
SUCH PIECES WERE PLACED ON THE OPEN GROUND NEAR 
A TOMB. (9j ins. high.) (Bluett and Sons.) 


YT.HE Patron of the Antique Dealers’ Fair is 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother who, 
together with the Queen, the Duke of Gloucester 
and the Duchess of Kent, has kindly lent fine 
pieces to this year’s Fair. Also on view is a loan 
from the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, as 
last year, is Mr. Sidney [Continued opposite. 
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THE 1961 ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR—3: FROM LACQUER TO BRONZE. 
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A RED, GREEN AND BUFF LACQUER IMPERIAL TAZZA- 
ONE OF A PAIR, PROBABLY FOR FRUIT; CH’IEN LUNG 
DYNASTY. (10 ins. high.) (Spink and Son.) 


A WOODEN MODEL OF AN INVASION BARGE USED AT QUEBEC 


UNDER WOLFE. (1 ft. 8 ins. long.) (Biggs of Maidenhead.) 


A MOST GRACEFUL CARVING: A CHINESE FIGURE OF KUAN-YIN 
(GODDESS OF MERCY)—YUAN DYNASTY. (4 ft. 7 ins. high.) (Sparks.) 


AN EXTREMELY LIVELY FORMALISED STAFFORDSHIRE 
FIGURE OF A COCKEREL—A VERY RARE SALTGLAZE PIECE; 


MADE IN 1760. (6} ins. high.) (D.M. and P. Manheim.) 


A FINE 13TH-CENTURY SIAMESE BRONZE HEAD OF THE 
BUDDHA, WITH THE BACK OF THE HEAD MISSING. 
(8 ins. high.) (Spink and Son.) 


Continued. } 

Sabin, the dealer in Old Masters; while 
other members of the Committee are: Mr. John 
Abbey (Deputy Chairman), Mr. Philip Blairman, 
Mr. John Hodges, Mr. A. H. Jones, Mr. George 
Lehrian, Mr. J. Bernard Perret (ex-Chairman) 
and Mr. Peter Sparks. Their services to the Fair 

are free. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 




















) is understandable that any one should be 
interested in his parents, his grandparents or 
even his great grandparents. Nor can we call it 
a morbid curiosity to wish to delve further into 
one’s ancestral history. It is not past compre- 
hension that anyone should wish to know more 
about the remote history of the human race, since 
our philosophy of life may hinge importantly 
on such knowledge. It is less easy to see why 
there should be so much attraction about 
prehistoric animals. 

A sense of curiosity is one of the four main 
impulses governing animal behaviour as a whole. 
Fundamentally, it has a survival value, but even 
in beings much lower mentally than ourselves it 





“ i 
AN IMPRINT FROM THE PAST: THE PATTERN OF A DUCK- 
BILLED DINOSAUR’S HARD SKIN FROM 100,000,000 YEARS 
AGO, PRESERVED FOR ALL TIME WHEN THE MATERIAL 
WHICH COVERED THE DEAD ANIMAL BECAME ROCK. 


seems also to have, at times, 
a non-functional value. That is 
to say, a bird or beast may be 
eternally curious about what is 
going on around it and this 
leads to an awareness of danger, 
a knowledge of where food may 
be found, and other information 
useful or essential to the mainten- 
ance of life. Yet even in the 
bird and beast there seem to be 
times when the sense of curiosity 
is exercised for its own sake. 

Man, with his more specialized 
mental abilities, shows an ampli- 
fication and intensification of 
this basic sense of curiosity 
in what we call a spirit of 
enquiry. The interest in our 
immediate ancestors becomes 
channelled through into an 
interest in history as a whole, 
and with some of us this is 
carried steadily into pre-history 
until we begin to wonder how 
the world began and what has 
been happening since it began. 

There may be a utilitarian 
value in this particular line of 
enquiry, but even if there were 
not we should still find it 
interesting to delve into the 
past. This is where we part 
company severely with the most 
advanced of animals, for there 
is something sublime in the 
lengths to which we carry this 
spirit of enquiry, whether it be 
in archzology or in the even 
vaster field of palzontology. 

To-day, even the small child 
is aware that there were pre- 
historic animals and the full extent of our know- 
ledge of them is little short of amazing when 
we recall how recently the study of them began. 
In “‘ The Story of Prehistoric Animals’’* W. E. 
Swinton traces not only the history of animal 
life itself but also man’s study of it. He uses a 
simple, yet masterly text, and his narrative is 
abundantly brought to life by the coloured 
illustrations by Maurice Wilson in this very 
handsome volume. 

As Dr. Swinton points out, wherever man has 
walked, by cliffs or along river banks, and wherever 
he has dug deep into the earth, he has been finding 
fossils. Moreover, he hzs been showing an interest 
in them. We have only to recall the Neolithic 
burials in which the recumbent skeleton has been 


PREHISTORIC ANIMALS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


surrounded with a ring of fossil sea-urchins. 
Even as far back as 2500 years ago, a few Greek 
thinkers guessed that the fossils they found had 
something to do with animals. Xenophanes, who 
lived in the 5th century B.C., found fossils of fish 
and other marine animals far inland and suggested 
that parts of the land were at one time hidden under 
the sea. ‘“‘ But these scientific writings about 
fossils were mostly forgotten and ignored during 
the Dark and Middle Ages. Some medieval 
people thought fossils were the work of the Devil 
when he tried to create animals. Others thought 
they were the bones of the fabulous creatures 
described by travellers.” 

It was not until the 16th century, during the 
Renaissance, that fossils were again seriously 
studied. Leonardo da Vinci recognised that 
fossils had once been living things, but most 
people continued to believe in the old theories. 
One favourite suggestion was that they were 
the remains of animals and men drowned during the 
Flood; but during the 17th and 18th centuries the 
number of those who collected and studied fossils 
steadily increased. Baron Cuvier was one of them. 

Following the French Revolution, many houses 
in Paris were rebuilt with stone from nearby 
quarries. Cuvier not only collected the fossils from 
these, but he noted that each layer of rock had 
its own types of fossils. ‘‘ He suggested that every 
so often a tremendous catastrophe struck the earth, 
killing off all the animals. After each catastrophe, 
a new collection of animals was created. These, 
in turn, were killed by the next catastrophe.” 
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IN THE AGE OF THE GREAT DINOSAURS: EARLY BIRDS ARCH ZO PTERYX PERCH AND FLY OVER A JURASSIC 
LAKE, WHILE ANOTHER HAS BECOME CAUGHT IN FINE MUD, TO BE FOUND AS A FOSSIL SOME 180,000,000 


YEARS LATER. (From a painting by Maurice Wilson.) 


At the same time, in England, William Smith 
was making canals and travelling about the 
country on this task. He also noticed the fossils, 
but he was also interested in the rocks in which 
they were found. He also noted “ that some 
fossils could be used to mark a definite type of 
rock, for they were found only in that rock. 
Using fossils he mapped the types of rock all over 
England ” and his work was the beginning of the 
science of geology. 

Although it is a bare 150 years since these events, 
if Cuvier and Smith could see to-day the advances 
in our knowledge even they would be amazed, 
and most of these have come from the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake. That does not mean 
that it may not have a practical value but primarily 











its pursuit has been from altruistic motives. 
Nowhere can this be better seen than in the way 
scientists have patiently and laboriously re- 
constructed the animals of the past, giving us 
pictures so familiar to-day that we take them 
for granted, forgetting that they are a very recent 
addition to our culture. 

Reconstructing a prehistoric animal is not just 
a matter of putting the bones together and then 
drawing a fanciful outline around these to give 
form to the animal. It is true that in some instances 
a certain amount of guesswork has to be used, but 
even this is based on what is known of living 
animals, and the guesswork is replaced as soon 
as more definite information is available. 

This information is of several different kinds, 
and has been accumulated steadily over the years. 
The pieces have been fitted together in an elaborate 
jigsaw until to-day we not only speak in terms of 





fossil animals and plants, but also in terms of fossil _ 


behaviour, even fossil weather. Most fossils con- 
sist of the hard parts only of the animal, either 
the internal or the external skeleton. Sometimes 
not even this remains, but only an impression in 
the rocks or a cast of the original where the 
material of the bone or shell has been dissolved 
away and replaced by the matrix of the rock itself. 
These, the ordinary run of fossils, form the 
foundations of the science of palzontology. 

Then there are the lucky finds. The giant 
scorpion-like eurypterids are most often pre- 
served as casts or impressions in the rock but 
there have been rare instances in which the 
chitinous shell has been so perfectly preserved 
that even to-day, hundreds of millions of years 
after the death of their possessors, the shells are 
physically and chemically unchanged. There 
are instances, as in the Rhynie 
chert, where a sudden flow of 
petrifying waters has embalmed 
in a solid block of glass-like 
rock all the plants and animals. 
By cutting the rock into thin 
slices the life of the swamps at 
that time can be seen perfectly 
portrayed. 

Impressions of skin are some- 
times found, even colour is, 
on very rare occasions, preserved. 
Sometimes, as in the Burgess 
Shale of British Columbia, the 
carcases of small animals have 
fallen into water so stagnant as 
to prevent decay and the soft 
parts, even to bristles, have 
been preserved. These burials 
took place 500,000,000 years ago. 

For the most part, however, 
the information is deduced from 
small fragments and _ slender 
clues. Among fossil vertebrates 
one of the most fruitful lines 
of enquiry is to study the marks 
on the bones where the muscle 
were attached. The laws of 
mechanics have not altered, 
so far as we know, since the 
beginning of time. Therefore, 
with a knowledge of the anatomy 
of present-day animals, the 
palzontologist can deduce how 
the muscles were working and 
therefore how the animal moved 
and had its being. The teeth 
give an important clue to the 
type of food likely to have been 
eaten, and sometimes there are 
remains of meals fossilized where 


These illustrations from the book “ The Story of Prehistoric Animals” are reproduced by courtesy of Rathbone Books. the stomach of the animal 


would have been. Fossilized 
droppings (coprolites) also indicate the indigestible 
parts of the food, and so help to fill in the picture. 
It would be wrong not to mention the part the 
artist plays in this kind of research—a good artist 
is also something of an anatomist himself. In this 
present book, the réle of the artist is an important 
one, and the fidelity of the drawings can be judged 
by one picture alone, that of the nothosaur. I 
am not competent to say whether a nothosaur 
looked like this one, or swam as this one does. 
That is Dr. Swinton’s department. What I can 
judge is that the pattern of waves it is shown 
creating on the surface of the water is correct. 





*“ The Story of Prehistoric Animals.” By W. E. 
Swinton. Illustrated. (Rathbone Books; 21s.) 
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PART OF SOME FORTY ACRES OF VINEYARDS IN THE CANTON VALAIS 
DESTROYED AT THE ORDER OF THE SWISS GOVERNMENT ON JUNE 2. 
These vineyards were destroyed at Government orders by 
chemicals sprayed from a helicopter. The vines were considered 
to be second rate under an agricultural improvement scheme. 
Since the growers refused to uproot them, this violent measure 
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THREE POLICEMEN SHOT; EICHMANN EVIDENCE; 


’ 


A PARIS DISASTER; AND OTHER ITEMS. 


DISASTER IN PARIS: RESCUE WORKERS DIGGING IN THE RUBBLE 
OF ONE OF THE MANY COLLAPSED HOUSES NEAR CLAMANT, ON 
THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CITY. 

On June 1 a series of landslips and explosions in the suburbs of 
south-west Paris caused about twenty houses and a factory to 


ROLLING ALONG FULL OF PETROL! THESE TYRE-LIKE 
CONSTRUCTIONS HAVE BEEN DESIGNED FOR THE UNITED 
STATES TRANSPORTATION CORPS AS MOVABLE FILLING 
STATIONS FOR MILITARY VEHICLES. THE “ TYRES” CAN 
BE DRAWN ALONG JUST AS IF THEY WERE WHEELS. 


collapse. At least twenty people died. It seems that heavy rain 
caused the landslip, which ruptured 
gas mains and power 


was taken. Some of the infuriated owners fired at the helicopters 
but there were no injuries. 


INSPECTOR SHOT 
LEAVING 
PATROL CAR 


SERGEANT AND 
CONSTABLE 
SHOT HERE. 


GUNMAN RUNS 
DOWN ROAD. 


GUNMAN CHASED 
BY POLICE 
ROUND CORNER 


WHERE THREE POLICEMEN WERE SHOT, TWO OF THEM FATALLY: “ A QUIET VICTORIAN 
STREET ALONGSIDE A RECREATION GROUND,” TENNYSON ROAD, WEST HAM. 

On June 3, a man ran out of West Ham Lane Police and while being chased 

down Tennyson Road, shot with a pistol first a sergeant (Sergeant S. C. Hutchins) 

and a constable (P.C. C. Cox)—the sergeant later died—and immediately afterwards 

shot and killed an inspector (Inspector P. Pawsey). In the evening a man, called 

John Hall, and stated to be the man wanted, was found shot in a telephone kiosk. 


SKI-ING—AT WEMBLEY: A SCENE DURING THE INTERNATIONAL SKI-JUMPING CONTEST AT THE EMPIRE 
STADIUM. NEEDLESS TO SAY, THE SNOW WAS ARTIFICIAL. 
The midsummer ski-ing competition at Wembley, in which skiers from Sweden, Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Norway, Finland and Italy was the first event of its kind to be staged in a 
British arena. The jump was 150 ft. high. The object was to raise money for British skiers. 


SENTENCED TO FIFTEEN YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE FOR LEADING THE ALGIERS 
REVOLT: EX-GENERALS ZELLER AND CHALLE LEAVING THE COURT. 
Generals, Challe, who is seen here with a pipe in his mouth, and Zeller, 

i on May 31 for their part in the 
had lasted 


EEING FILM DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE TO BE USED AGAINST HIM: ADOLF EICHMANN, ACCUSED OF THE 
. a EXTERMINATION OF MILLIONS OF JEWS, AND NOW ON TRIAL. ; 

An addition to the personal testimonies of the terrible atrocities alleged to have been carried out under 
Eichmann’s direct supervision was the showing of a documentary film of scenes in concentration camps 
the ghettoes of Europe. The trial is being held in Jerusalem and is in its tenth week. 
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A WELL-KNOWN SHAVIAN ACTRESS: 
THE LATE MISS ELLEN O’MALLEY. 
Miss Ellen O’Malley, who acted in many 
of Shaw’s plays, died on May 30. Her first 
major role was as Nora in “‘ John Bull's Other 
Island.” She also played in Shakespeare and 
Granville Barker. In 1921 she played Ellie 
in “ Heartbreak House,” a part written 
for her by Shaw. She gave long service 
to the Webber-Douglas School. 
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SON OF THE MURDERED DICTATOR: 
GENERAL RAFAEL TRUJILLO. 
General Rafael Trujillo, the son of the 
dictator of the Dominican Republic who 
was assassinated on May 30, has taken over 
the post of Joint Chief of Staff. He has 
announced that he will co-operate with 
President Balaguer, who has declared that 
free political elections will be held next 
year, and opposition will be allowed. 
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DICTATOR OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 
THE LATE GENERAL TRUJILLO. 
General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo was 
assassinated on May 30 at the age of sixty- 
nine. For more than thirty years he had 
been dictator of the Dominican Republic; 
a period characterised by his brutal repres- 
sion of all opposition. He was also 
responsible for wide-scale social services 
and road-building throughout his country. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Sas 


A U.S. PLAYRIGHT AND STAGE DIRECTOR: a 


THE LATE MR. GEORGE S. KAUFMAN. 
Mr. George S. Kaufman, one of the most 
successful of American writers of plays and 
musical comedies, died in New York on 
June 2, aged seventy-one He wrote with 
Moss’ Hart “ You Can’t Take It With 
You,” awarded the 1937 Pulitzer Prize. 
Other. successes were “‘The Man Who 
Came to Dinner "’ and “ Of Thee I Sing.” 


THE FIRST REPUBLICAN CABINET OF SOUTH AFRICA JUST AFTER ITS MEMBERS HAD BEEN SWORN IN ON MAY 31 BY THE PRESIDENT, WHO IS WEARING HIS SASH OF OFFICE. 


Seen here at the Union Buildings, Pretoria, are (standing; left to right) Mr. Maree, Bantu 
Education; Mr. Uys, Agricultural Economics; Dr. Diederichs, Economic Affairs; Mr. Le 


Roux, Agriculture; 
Mr. De Wet Nel, Bantu 


APPOINTED AMBASSADOR TO CHILE: 
MR. R. D. J. SCOTT-FOX. 
Mr. Scott-Fox, who is at present British 
Minister to Rumania, will succeed Mr. 
I. T. M. Pink in Chile. Mr. Scott-Fox, who 
is fifty, served from 1939-44 in Rio de 
Janeiro. He was Counsellor at Jedda from 
1949-51, in the latter year being trans- 
ferred to Ankara. He has been Minister 
to Rumania since 1959. 


Senator Jan de Klerk, Labour and Mines; Mr. Fouché, Defence; 
Administration; Dr. Hertzog, Posts and Telegraphs. 


. Seated) 


RECENTLY APPOINTED HIGH COMMISSIONER 
IN CANADA: VISCOUNT AMORY. 
Viscount Amory, who resigned as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last July, is to be 
British High Commissioner in Canada and 
will take up his post in the autumn. He 
will succeed Sir Saville Garner. Viscount 
Amory has a good knowledge of Canada 
and made a farm tour when he was 
Minister of sche tsanencati in 1957. 


Mr. Schoeman, Transport; Mr. Erasmus, Justice; Mr. E. Louw, External Affairs; Dr. Ver- 


woerd, Prime’ Minister ; 


President Swart; Mr. Sauer, Lands; 


Donges, ’ Finance; 


Mr. Serfontein, Education, Arts and Science. May 31 was marked by celebrations, 
church services, a Presidential drive and speeches in Rensur of the new Republic. 


TO BE BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE : 


UNITED STATES: MR. ORMSBY-GORE. 
Mr. David Ormsby-Gore, Minister of State 
at the Foreign Office, will succeed Sir 
Harold Caccia at Washington in October. 
The new Ambassador, who is forty-three, 
has been Conservative Member for Oswestry 
since 1950. The son and heir of Lord 
Harlech, he was Parliamentary Under- 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 1956-5 


TO BE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF CAMBRIDGE: 
SIR IVOR JENNINGS. 

Sir Ivor Jennings is Master of Trinity Hall 
and will succeed Professor Herbert Butter- 
field, Master of Peterhouse, in October. He 
is fifty-eight, and became a Master of the 
Bench of Gray’s Inn in 1958. He has been 
Vice-Chancellor of Ceylon University and 
has served on many Commonwealth 

Advisory Boards and Committees. 


s 
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THE KENNEDYS WELCOMED IN LONDON. EAST AND WEST AT VIENNA. 


LTHOUGH the substance of the talks between Mr. Khrushchev and Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Vienna has remained secret, the general impression 

is that they were more successful than had been expected. The first meeting 
of the two-days’ talks took place in the U.S. Embassy on June 3 and lasted 
for six hours. The two leaders were alone together except for interpreters. 
That evening the President of Austria gave a dinner for them in the Schoen- 
brun Palace and the talks continued the next day at the Soviet Embassy. 
Laos seems to have afforded the main subject of their talks but Germany, nuclear 
tests and nuclear disarmament were also discussed. President Kennedy and 

his wife left for London on the evening of June 4. 


TWO LEADERS AT LONDON AIRPORT: MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN AND MR. JOHN KENNEDY AFTER 
THE LATTER'S ARRIVAL FROM VIENNA ON JUNE 4 


THE FIRST HANDSHAKE BETWEEN PRESIDENT KENNEDY AND MR. KHRUSHCHEV AT THEIR 
MEETING BEFORE THEIR TALKS IN VIENNA. 
aoe CE 


a $y " 
a 


AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE: PRESIDENT AND MRS. KENNEDY WITH THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH, BY WHOM THEY WERE ENTERTAINED TO DINNER. PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
FLEW BACK TO AMERICA LATER THE SAME EVENING. 


SEEN DURING THEIR TALKS AT THE U.S. EMBASSY IN VIENNA ON JUNE $: MR. KHRUSHCHEV 
AND PRESIDENT KENNEDY. 


CROWDS CHEERING THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT: THE DRIVE FROM LONDON AIRPORT WITH 
MR. MACMILLAN ON JUNE 4. THE PRESIDENT STAYED IN LONDON ONE NIGHT. 


T 8.19 p.m. on June 4 President Kennedy stepped out of the aircraft which 
A had brought him from his talks with Mr. Khrushchev in Vienna. It 
was the first time he had set foot in England as United States President, and 
he was briefly but warmly welcomed by the British Prime Minister, who 
recalled the pleasure he had experienced in meeting Mr. Kennedy in the U.S.A. 
a short time before. In his reply Mr. Kennedy brought applause from his 
audience when he said, ‘‘ Two of my sisters had the good judgment to marry 
citizens of Great Britain.’”” The Kennedys stayed the night with Prince and 
Princess Radziwill at Buckingham Gate, and they dined with the Queen at 

Buckingham Palace on June 5. Mrs. Kennedy stayed on in London. 


rer d aed 


THE TWO LEADERS SITTING ON EITHER SIDE OF THE AUSTRIAN PRESIDENT, DR. SCHAERF, 
AT A RECEPTION IN THE SCHOENBRUN PALACE. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 














OMETIMES the values of the characters in 
foreign films—and even of those in American 
films—are beyond our ready understanding. 
Indeed, the Americans can seem as strange to us 
as the Asiatics. This fact explams why many 
successful Broadway plays—and the films derived 
from them—do not have any success at all in 
Great Britain. 


The play called “‘ A Raisin in the Sun ” made 
a sensation in New York, but attracted London 
audiences for months rather than years. The 
success of the film made from it is likely to be 
much greater here, largely because Sidney Poitier— 
who plays the discontented coloured boy— is 
already accepted as a film star and (what is not 
absolutely always the same thing) a very fine 
actor. 


But the social values of this piece are not too 
easily understood. The characters in this play— 
the young chauffeur, his wife and child, his sister 
and his old mother—spend about a quarter of the 
play’s duration lamenting their overcrowded living 
quarters and the fact that they have but one small 
bathroom. Yet this film will be seen by many 
thousands of people in places like Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, and Birmingham—to name no more 
of the teeming cities in our Welfare State !— 
who would be delighted to have a bathroom of any 
sort and who have seven or eight or more children, 
not merely one. 


It is also difficult for us to understand this 
young man’s discontent about his profession, or 
wny he has ideas so far above his station. It is 
not as though he were an artist or an intellectual 
manqué, for he is neither. He is merely “ sore”’ 
about having to work for a living, about his living 
conditions, about the way in which some insurance- 
money coming to his mother is going to be disposed 
of. And since we are dealing with the problems of 
a family of American Negroes, it need hardly be 
added that colour-bar soon became the funda- 
mental issue. For the mother’s obsessive idea on 


McHEIL) AND BENEATHA (DIANA SANDS). 


what she ought to do with her money was to buy 
a better house in a district where her neighbours— 
most of them “ white trash ’’—will probably resent 
the proximity of herself and her family. (Full well 
I know that this particular subject should be 
treated seriously, or not at all. Yet I 


THE STORY OF A POOR NEGRO FAMILY FIGHTING FOR DIGNITY: A SCENE FROM “ A RAISIN 
IN THE SUN,” WITH (L. TO R.) WALTER (SIDNEY POITIER), RUTH (RUBY DEE), LENA (CLAUDIA 
(COLUMBIA CINEMA.) 


ALIEN VALUES. 
By ALAN DENT. 


sensitivity. Daniel Petrie’s direction is of con- 
siderable help in the same process; and the 
acting of Claudia McNeil as the mother is another 
strong emotional support. 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 


a ea ' ” i 
SIDNEY POITIER, WHO IS APPEARING IN “A RAISIN IN THE 
SUN” (COLUMBIA). 

Alan Dent writes: “‘ Sidney Poitier is a fine, moving, and 
expressive coloured actor—the best of his sort since the young 
Paul Robeson and gifted with much of the same grace and 
dignity. He plays a chauffeur living in an overcrowded apart- 
ment in Chicago’s South Side, and much of the film—ada 

from Lorraine Hansberry’s , ‘A Raisin in the Sun’ by 
that authoress herself—is a for tolerance and understand- 
ing. a gathering of film-critics—just 
after the film's Press showing—far more than most recent 





* stars from Hollywood have done. He is entirely unaffected, 


full of views and theories, and highly intelligent. The film 
began its London career at the Columbia on May 24.” 


The values in Arthur 
Miller’s film, ‘“‘ The Misfits,”’ 
which that ex- 
cellent American 
dramatist con- 
cocted for Mari- 
lyn Monroe, are 
not a bit less 
confusing or less 
alien. There are, 
in fact, a con- 
siderable number 
of — intimations 
that John Hus- 
ton, the film’s 
director, has not 
provided the ex- 
act film that Mr. 
Miller intended. 
The book of the 


moreeasily taken 
for a work of art 
than could the 
film which has 
emerged there- 
from. Mr. Miller, 
for example, 
obviously wanted to communicate far more of 
the Nevada and landscape than Mr. 
Huston has cared to dwell upon. 





mn 


Thereis, in the novel, a finely written description 








of dawning: “‘ The end of night. Stars recede 
and go out, the sun’s rim appears above the sea 
of hills, and the sky swiftly catches fire, sucking 
the vision of the eye towards the circular horizon 
and an earth in peace. Bird songs as clear as 
the air whistle the sun back into the sky. The 
eye tires of distances and seeks detail, and rapacity 
emerges; a rabbit hops from under a sage-bush 
and a shadow passes over it. . . A butterfly 
lights on a stone and a chameleon’s tongue flicks 
out and takes it.” And so on. But Mr. Huston 
does not even attempt this not-ineffective nature- 
painting. He goes on, instead, to depict what 
was happening indoors at the same moment: 
“The door to the living-room opens and Gay 
(Clark Gable] stands there looking down at Roslyn 
[Marilyn Monroe], his gaze fingering the outlines 
of her body under the sheet.” 


Roslyn is Miss Monroe’s usual character—a 
luscious little half-wit who trades all the time on 
the fact that all men, everywhere, find her irre- 
sistible. She is soft, sleepy, slurring in her speech. 
Nearly all of the time she is seen to have her 
pretty mouth half-open and her eyes half-shut. 
This Roslyn has gone to Reno, Nevada, to secure a 
divorce, and she is tempted—without any diffi- 
culty—to go into the country, to see the real 
Nevada, by three semi-desperado cowboys (vividly 
enough portrayed by Eli Wallach, Montgomery 
Clift, and the late Clark Gable). 


The third of these becomes her lover, and she 
loves him and likes the others even though they 
go buck-jumping at a rodeo (which frightens her 
out of her wits because she “ cannot bear unkind- 
ness’). Thereafter she joins them in chasing 
wild horses or mustangs (which comes near to 
driving her insane). It was nowhere made plain 
why this soppy character could not stay at home 
and fry eggs. In real life—when we get time to 


reflect on anything so remote as real life—Roslyn 
would certainly have declined to go mustang- 
hunting, since she had already had what she would 
call a basinful of cruelty at the rodeo. But then, 
Mr. Miller, as author, could hardly have been 
expected to keep Miss Monroe out of the film's 





CLARK GABLE’S LAST FILM. (LONDON PAVILION.) 


Cults ES Cie, ceee 8) ee Se eee Sa 
right) and her friend Isabella (Thelma Ritter) to join him Gay (Clark 
Gable) for some drinks at his house forty miles from Reno. 


prolonged and i climax, even if Miss 
Monroe had decided not to be there. 


There will be a general outcry at the savagery, 
real or apparent, of these final scenes in which 
half-a-dozen mustangs and a foal are 





must, just this once, be allowed to submit 
a theory of mine that the human race 
really ought to be of as many different 
colours as possible—like tulips or like 
sweet The world could hardly be 
less harmonious if it were !) 


It is the great virtue of Mr. Poitier’s 
performance that he manages to keep 
us patient with, and even sympathetic 





“ CAN-CAN "’ (20th Century. 

Parisian “‘ musical ” with some of Cole Porter's 
story, but it also has 
“NEARLY A NASTY ACCIDENT ” (British Lion. Generally Released, June $)— 
A farce about a preternaturally clumsy Aircraftsman (Kenneth Connor), who is 
dealt with very severely by glorious Jimmy Edwards in top form. 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


happily cast and Yves Montand unhappily. 
-Fox. Generally Released June 5). 


spectacle, and and 


a seat 
tunes. ioe came 
Shirley MacLaine. 


chased by truck and ‘plane and finally 
trussed up by lassoes. For myself I 
ane was even more concerned with the 
illiam obvious perils endured by the actors, 
especially Gable, and all to such little 
purpose. The making of this messy 
and disappointing film, “‘ The Misfits,” 
cannot reasonably be held to have 
shortened that endeared and 

actor’s career. But it certainly did 
nothing to lengthen it. 








towards, the leading character’s extreme 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 101: DERBY DAY 1961. 




















CAN YOU IDENTIFY YOURSELF OR YOUR FRIENDS IN THIS MILLING MOB LINING THE RACECOURSE AT EPSOM? 


Mingled together in this vast crowd at Epsom are the great and the famous, 
the poor and the honest and even the office boy who was burying his grand- 
mother. However important they may be, they all look surprisingly alike 
from this aerial height. Frith’s view of Derby Day in his famous painting 
was very much more intimate but this takes a broader view of human folly, 


showing the legions of cars, buses and people who all came hurrying to enjoy 
themselves. The curious thing is that not a single person there would think 
of himself as part of a crowd, although the general impression is one of several 
large reptilian animals shedding bits of themselves as they move along, and 
roaring with wild barbaric cries when the thunder of the horses’ hooves is heard. 
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THE THEATRE. ' 





















URING an interval in the Old Vic’s 
revival of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,”’ 
I was webbed in the usual argument: one about 
the caskets. From their expressions in the 
Morocco and Arragon scenes, it was clear that 
Portia’s ladies-in-waiting knew the answer to the 
old Lord of Belmont’s problem. They would have 
been dull if they did not—after month upon 
month, watching suitor after suitor try the gold 
and silver caskets with no kind of fortune. Dis- 
cretion in the household seems to have been 
remarkable, and the honour of the suitors equally 
remarkable. (No one so much as breathed to the 
man in the waiting-room, ‘“ Try base lead, old 
chap.’’) Portia appears to us—or would appear so 
if this were not the most innocent of fairy-tales— 
to be lucky indeed to get Bassanio. Now and then 
I have wondered what could happen if the play 
went adrift. There is a charming fable of a 
North Country Guilden- 
stern, with a grudge 
against his Hamlet. When 
asked to piay upon the 
pipe (“I know no touch 
of it, my lord”’), he 
promptly rendered a 
cheerful tune. Similarly, 
what would be the answer 
if an Arragon, snatching 
rapidly at Bassanio’s 
speech, chose the leaden 
casket and left Portia 
to escape from the mess ? 


This, you will agree, 
is purely frivolous. I 
ought to be discussing 
the psychology of “ The 
Merchant of Venice.”” But 
those caskets do get in 
the way: I can merely 
promise to be more grave 
and reverent at the next 
revival. Unlike many 
people, I hope that the 
next revival will be soon. 
‘The Merchant,’”’ when 
performed, usually comes 
through in triumph; we 
may fret about it before 
going, but once Antonio 
has proclaimed that he 
knows not why he is 
so sad, we are well and 
happily on the path. 
Only the Gobbos defeat 
me. Everyone has, in 
classical drama, one scene 
or another that he cannot 
take, and Launcelot and 
his father have never been 
my warmest friends: in 
the circumstances let 
me thank Job Stewart and Gerald James for 
urging the business along so painlessly. The only 
thing I worry about—and here the fault may be 
mine—is why Launcelot has not been allowed that 


“livery more guarded than his fellows’. 


In this matter of decoration, we have seldom 
had a “ Merchant” of so much visual pleasure. 
The director (Peter Potter) and his designers 
(sets by Felix Kelly, costumes by Rosemary 
Vercoe) have put the play forward to the mid- 
18th century, to the Venice of Longhi and Goldoni. 
The fresh, lucid colour is enchantingly light and 
gay. With wisdom Mr. Potter has refused to insist 
too much; the play is not mauled to match the 
setting. It is simply ‘“‘ The Merchant,” presented 
directly, without extraneous tricks, and acted in 
some parts with high appreciation. I am very 
glad that Mr. Potter has cast Barbara 
Leigh-Hunt for Portia and Robert Harris 
for Shylock. Miss Leigh-Hunt, able to 
command without undue pomp, can 
look like Granville-Barker’s ‘ fairy-tale 
princess ’’; her playing and speaking 
ripple with intelligence. She is delight- 
fully feminine; but at the trial, as the 
“‘ young doctor of Rome,” she can move 





CHEST OF ANTONIO (GEORGE BAKER), HELD BY THE JAILER (MICHAEL GRAHAM COX). 
DUKE OF VENICE (BRIAN SPINK). EXTREME RIGHT IS BASSANIO (MICHAEL MEACHAM). (Photograph by Houston Rogers.) 
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SHOW-PIECES. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


get us to take the show-piece of ‘“‘ The quality of 
mercy ’’ as something new, and almost persuade 
us with that specious quibbling over the bond. 


This young player has come rapidly and 
deservedly to her Portia: she is one of the Old 
Vic’s valuable finds. Robert Harris we have 
known and respected across the years; but we 
have not met him before as Shylock: a proud, 
fierce Shylock, stricken to the heart—as he would 
have struck at Antonio’s—with the merchant’s 
stab, “‘ That, for this favour, he presently become 
a Christian.” We are grateful for the portrait, 
as we are for the general ordering of the revival. 


I will not say that everything is right— 
Lorenzo and Jessica are not, I am afraid—but 
such people as Antonio (George Baker), a grave 





THE TRIAL SCENE FROM THE OLD VIC PRODUCTION OF “ THE MERCHANT OF VENICE ": HERE PORTIA (BARBARA LEIGH-HUNT) 
SAYS: “ TARRY, JEW,” TO SHYLOCK (ROBERT HARRIS), WHO IS PREPARING TO TAKE HIS POUND OF FLESH FROM THE BARED 


Nerissa (Rosemarie Dunham), and a babble-mouth 
Gratiano (John Stride) are firmly with us, and 
Michael Meacham’s graceful Bassanio will have 
added by now a first scene to match his others. 
Nicholas Meredith lets Arragon, conceited owl, 
play himself without being too obviously what they 
used to call, in my village, a comic, a scream, and a 
caution. This is not a revival to be fobbed off 
with a faint paragraph or so; criticism in a full 
week can be much less than just. Shakespeare, 
after all, is a rather more important dramatist than 
M. Jean Genet, whose piece, “‘ The Blacks ’— 
which clashed with the Old Vic premiére—lI will 
mention next week. 


It is not easy to write about the Stratford- 
upon-Avon revival of “ Richard the Third” 
because memories of a definitive performance of 


SEATED ON THE THRONE IS THE 








Richard persist in haunting me. Years 
ago I wrote this of Laurence Olivier: 


Other players have achieved the Red King, boar, 
cockatrice, bottled spider, and developed the part with 
a burning theatrical imagination; none in recent 
memory has made us so conscious of the usurper’s 
intellect, made so plausible every move on the board 
from the great opening challenge to the last defiance 
and death. 


Christopher Plummer, in the show-piece of 
Richard at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre, can 
usually expose the man’s mind, but until the end 
there is hardly a hint of the burning theatrical 
imagination the part needs. It is by no means 
enough to rationalise Richard. The part must be 
acted full out. As Mr. Plummer took his course 
towards Bosworth, I realised that he was drawing 
a sound pencil sketch, no more. It may suit 
people who do not know 
the drama. Every play- 
goer has to begin some- 
where. But I cannot 
urge myself to be excited 
about a performance that 
omits most of the excite- 
ment. There are some 
apt silences, some neat 
intonations, much intelli- 
gence, a fierce fight; but 
to call this a major 
Richard, or to rank it 
anywhere near Olivier’s, 
seems to me to be just 
hyperbolical. 


William Gaskill’s 
steady production is with- 
out caprice. Jocelyn 
Herbert’s setting consists 
of a massive pillar, a 
steely grille, now glinting 
now shadowed, at the 
back of the stage, and an 
occasional change of 
escutcheons. This sim- 
plicity serves well, and it 
is wise to clear the stage 
for the last fight. Some 
of the performances are 
in the key: those of 
Dame Edith Evans as 
Margaret, with the voice 
of a snow-charged Decem- 
ber; Eric Porter, vigorous 
andacuteas Buckingham ; 
the Richmond of Brian 
Murray, Ian Richardson’s 
beautiful precision as 
Catesby. But it ought 
to be Richard’s night, 
and I fear that it is not. 
We should remember 
Quiller-Couch in another context: “In literature 
as in life he makes himself felt who not only calls 
a spade a spade but has the pluck to double spades 
and re-double.”’ Certainly that must be so in 
any major performance of Richard. 


Finally, and for a change this week, a figure 
of absolute integrity, Sir Thomas More. Robert 
Bolt’s chronicle, ‘A Man For All Seasons,” 
presents with a dignified austerity the tale of the 
Lord Chancellor who would not wrench his con- 
science to the King’s will. It is a most subtly- 
managed revival at the Birmingham Repertory, 
fortunate in the More of Bernard Hepton, who 
with David Buxton directs the play. In 1957 he 
acted in the first televised outline of the piece. 
Now he brings the character from the page with 
sensitive truth: “‘ the life of the mind in him” 

(I quote from Bolt on More) “is so 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





“THE ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL " (Mermaid).—William Sylvester, William 
Squire, Maurice Denham, and a large cast in a play by Saul Levitt, directed by to let 
Bernard Miles. (June 6.) 
“ CELEBRATION ” (Duchess).—A play by Willis Hall and Keith Waterhouse. 
(June 7.) 
plausibly into the strict court of Venice, {ow 
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abundant and debonair that it illum- 
inates the body.” Others—Nancie 
Jackson as Alice More, for one—are 
quietly precise; and it was wise 
John Carlin give his own 
resilience to that protean Common 
Man. A _ rewarding night: one with 
nothing to start the irrelevant question. 
Not a casket in the place. 











RESCUE AT SEA: MEN OF THE SEARCH AND RESCUE SERVICE OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE GIVING A “SEARCH AND SURVIVAL ” DISPLAY, WITH A HIGH DEGREE OF REALISM. 
A REALISTIC AIRBORNE ASSAULT AND A DRAMATIC SEA RESCUE: THE 1961 ROYAL TOURNAMENT AT EARLS COURT. 


The annual display given by the Services, the Royal Tournament, opened at 
Earls Court on May 31, where it will be seen until June 17. Undoubtedly 
the highlights among the many spectacular displays were an Airborne Assault 
by men of the Parachute Regiment, in which parachutists and an anti-tank 
gun were released into the arena from suspended positions near the roof, 
and a thrilling Commando Raid by the Royal Marines, which included the 


| 
| 


amazingly rapid ascent of a seemingly insuperable “‘ cliff’ and the blowing 
up of a bridge. The efficiency and high degree of co-ordination of the Royal 
Air Force Search and Rescue Service were seen in ‘Search and Survival.” 
Among “old favourites’’ were the Naval Field Gun Competition, the ever- 
popular Musical Ride by the Household Cavalry, and the Musical Drive by 
the King’s Troop. There was a fine Hornpipe and Cutlass display. 
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I PERCEIVE that we are entering on a 

period when we shall lose our heads 
about spies and spying. As a process, it 
is, of course, very regrettable, but it will 
not do to get in a panic because our 
security services have caught some spies. 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


A curious and melancholy incident 
which I had forgotten was the brutal 
murder, in 1870, by Greek brigands of 
three English noblemen and the Piedmon- 
tese Count, their companion. (I use 
this somewhat stilted phraseology because 








If they never caught any at all, we might 

well have cause to feel disturbed. For these and 
other reasons, nothing could have been more 
timely than the publication of Spy Ruinc, the 
full story of the Naval Secrets case, by two young 
reporters on the staff of the Daily Telegraph, John 
Bulloch and Henry Miller. This book has been 
produced remarkably swiftly, but there is not a 
trace of the pot-boiler about it. The details of the 
case, the characters of the five people involved, 
their complicated early history and the policy 
and method both of their capture and of their 
trial—all these have been most carefully studied. 
The authors, too, have much to tell us about spy 
rings in general, and how the chain goes round the 
world. Thus, the capture of the Krogers, and their 
unmasking as the Cohens, led straight back to the 
trials of the Rosenbergs and of Colonel Abel, in 
the United States. 

What a fantastic story it makes, and what an 
odd assortment were these five people who sold 
(who knows how many ?) of the secrets of British 
submarine detection to the Russians! First 
there was Lonsdale, the professional spy of 
Russian birth, fully trained in every modern 
technique, yet with a weakness for women and for 
display. There were the Cohen-Krogers, dedicated 
Communists; he with his real talent and flair for 
bookselling, and she with her addiction to drink 
and sudden, unexplained outbursts of hysterical 
weeping. Finally, there were the elderly and 
rather sordid sweethearts, Houghton and Ethel 
Gee, trading the vital information to which 
Houghton, at any rate, should never have had 
access, he for drink-money, and she for money 
tout court. As strange a combination as the dock 
of the Old Bailey has ever seen. 

Where does the fault lie? The authors are 
most measured in their judgments, but the facts 
themselves, as they point out, condemn the 
security precautions at Portland as derisory. 
They criticise the passport regulations of Canada, 
which enabled Lonsdale to get away with a perfect 
“cover”’ identity, and the failure of the United 
States F.B.I. or C.I.A. to trace the Cohens, once 
their complicity was certain. On the other hand, 
they find little to decry in the activity of our 
security services once they had been put on the 
right track. No one, I am sure, will quarrel with 
their final comment: “‘ Britain has learned to its 
cost that the prevention of treachery and the 
detection of espionage must be given the same 
priority as the development of effective means of 
defence.” To combine high drama with sound, 
calm sense, as these authors have done, is a truly 
remarkable achievement. 

History is a succession of finalities, but The 
Times leader-writer who commented on the death 
of the First Marquess of Anglesey in 1854: “ with 
him the old race of nobles is well nigh burnt 
out” was certainly right. Ong-Lec (as the 
Marquess was known, from having lost a leg at 
Waterloo, where he led a conspicuously success- 
ful charge of the ‘‘ heavies ’’) had a long life. He 
was born in 1768 and died in 1854, thus linking 
the Napoleonic Wars with the Crimean. His youth 
was marked by scandals, including an elopement 
with Lady Charlotte Wellesley and a subsequent 
divorce. He was inclined to bully George IV, who 
regarded him as impertinent, especially when 
pestered to confer the Garter and High Preferment 
on the persistent Marquess. In the end the latter 
got both, being twice Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and Lord High Steward at the Coronation of the 
fat and petulant king. 

His descendant, the present Marquess, has 
written a biography which is as scholarly as it is 
colourful, drawing largely on his forebear’s 
letters and other unpublished material. It is, in 
a sense, a work of piety, but the author cannot 
possibly be accused of having written a partial 
account. A great book about a great period and a 

t man. 

Such books are so outstanding that I have 
lounged long over them, and I apologise to other 
authors whose ration will have to be cut. Major 
Hugh Pond’s SALERNO is definitely one of the 
better war books. The Salerno landings were not 
the gallant picnic some of us were led to suppose. 
We were nearly pushed back into the sea; the 
American General Mark Clark tended to lose 
heart; and there was a mutiny of British troops on 
the beaches. Contrast all this with the self- 
imposed task of Mamma Lucia, about whom you 
must read for yourselves. 

Ivor Brown was the happiest choice as the 
compiler of an anthology entitled A Book oF 


Lonpon. Here we have prose and verse, arranged 
loosely under such headings as “ History,” 
“ Riverside,” “At Plays and Play,” with the 
extracts not grouped into periods, but allowed to 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


OTH semi-finals of this year’s English Counties 
Chess Championship took place in Leicester on 
May 27; Leicestershire were at home to Warwickshire 
whilst Yorkshire and Essex had agreed on this inter- 
mediate venue. Curiously, the matches took place 
in different buildings about three miles apart. How 
this came about, I don’t know. It certainly led to 
an amusing shuttle service of information. Every 
half hour or so, as I played my game for Warwick- 
shire, a bulletin was thrust before me giving the 
latest state of the score in the other match. 


When we first saw the line-up of the teams we 
felt that the Essex side was a little unrepresentative 
with Dr. Fazekas and P. H. Clarke among the most 
prominent absentees. We considered the prospects 
reasonably even so were staggered when the final 
score came through as Yorkshire 13, Essex 5, with 
two for adjudication. 
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Meanwhile, our match was giving us plenty to 
think about. Looking around me among the other 
top boards, I could not understand the ominous 
murmurings of those of our officials who had 
wandered around assessing prospects. I could see 
rows of won games. Sure enough, the final score 
showed Warwickshire with 54 points from the top 
six games, but only half a point from the bottom 
six! The county has never exhibited such a “ tail” 
before; it was just the way things happened to go. 


Played on board three, this game, though Hindle 
misses mighty little, reveals how sadly Tabakiernik’s 
form has retro; since this Polish V.C. qualified 
for the British Championship five years ago. 
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RUY LOPEZ. 
O. M. W. TaBa- O. M. W. TaBa- 
HINDLE KIERNIK HINDLE KIERNIK 
White Black White Black 
1. P-K4 P-K4 7. B-B4 B-B4 
2. N-KB3 N-QB3 8. P-Q3 Q-N3 
3. B-NS N-QS 9. P-B4 N-R3 
4.NxN PxN 10. P-BS Q-NS 
5. Castles Q-N4(?) 11.Q-Kl 
6. Q-K2 P-QR3 
Threatening 12. R-B4, Q-R4; 13. R-R4. 
| B-K2 12. P-B6 BxP 
12.... B-Br was the only chance. 
13.BxN B-RS5 17.B-B6ch QxB 
14.BxBPch K-Qi 18.RxQ R-N4 
15. Bx P! R-Nl 19. N-Q2 K-K2 


16.QxBch QxQ 20. QR-KB1 Resigns 


C. G. Burton beat A. Lenton by a combination of 
high calibre. Lenton, who finished second and third 
in successive British Championships a — 
century ago, has returned to chess after a lengthy 
absence. 

Black 





White 


Here, he played 20. . . . P—BS!! 

This attacks the bishop on White’s KR3. If 
White replies 21. B x B, then 21... . R x B threatens 
the unprotected knight on White’s QB; and it also 
threatens 22... . P-B6, so Black must win a piece. 
White tried 21. N x BP; there followed 21... . BxN; 
22. BxB, why oni ke) Bo, NUMAN B-Na2, ° 
25. Q-Bz, 2; 26. 2)-B2, 3)-Q4; 27. RX N, 
NP: ae K2, k ; 29. R-Br, xR; 
. RxR, NXR; 31. QXN, P-K6, and spite 
White's — efforts, Black has always kept 
enough for the win. 
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form their own contrasts of style, accent and 
comment. In his preface, Mr. Brown writes that 
“the hustling speed, the crowding and the perils 
of London traffic were as much denounced by the 
Tudor publicists in their time as they are to-day.” 
London is evidently timeless ! 


it seems to me that Romilly Jenkins, 
author of THE DitEsst MuRDERS, has so soaked 
himself in the period that he naturally reproduces 
its style.) It was an ugly incident, and gave rise 
to an even uglier international row. Palmerston 
was dead, but not forgotten. 

Having so greatly enjoyed Pierre Daninos’s 
excellent creation, ‘‘ Major Thompson,’ I began 
by being disappointed with his A Certain Mon- 
sIEUR Biot, which presents to us a _ typical 
middle-class Frenchman, an actuary in a big Paris 
firm. It is all too conscientiously colourless. But 
half-way through the book, M. Blot wins a national 
prize as the average Frenchman, and finds himself 
launched into high life. (Could not someone have 
prevented the author from using the name of a 
living English peeress, charming wife of a Cabinet 
Minister, on pages 150-152? No offence in the 
world, but an error of taste.) From this point, the 
book rallies, but never becomes triumphant. I 
salute, with great respect, the translator, Robin 
Chancellor. 

The colour question appears again in Alan 
Paton’s DEBBIE Go Home, a collection of short 
stories mostly concerning the experiences of the 
white head of a reformatory for African boys. 
There is something simple, sad and touching about 
all these incidents of children who live in a world 
which the white man can understand, perhaps, 
but never—or have I misinterpreted the’moral ?— 
entirely fathom. In some of them, especially one 
concerning a boy who wants very much to be good 
but cannot quite make it, I detected a similarity 
between children of all countries and colours. 
There is a paradox here which I must try to 
resolve some time. Meanwhile, Mr. Paton writes 
with tenderness instead of with the usual White- 
pro-African snarl. 

I found Mary Kelly’s THe Spoirt KILL a 
pleasant and unusual thriller, dealing with life in 
the potteries. I suppose it is not unheard-of to 
make a private investigator fall in love with one of 
his suspects, but to ensure that in the end he does 
not win her shows a true grasp of novel-writing. 
Indeed, there is as much interest here in the 
interplay of character and personality as there 
is in the unravelling of the mystery. 

Ronald Jessup’s CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH ARCH2- 
OLOGy is another anthology, which I have separated 
from Mr. Brown’s because the subjects are so 
different. There is, however, a similarity of 
treatment, in that selections from different periods 
are neatly juxtaposed. I should never have 
thought that the literature of archeology was so 
varied or so extensive. 

Cricket fans must not miss THE GREATEST 
Test oF ALL, an account of the Brisbane match, 
played last December, between the West Indies and 
Australia, by J. H. Fingleton. The author draws 
some conclusions for the next Australia-~-England 
series. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Spy Rinc, by John Bulloch and Henry Miller. 
(Secher and Warburg ; 15s.) 

One-Lec, by the Marquess of Anglesey. (Cape; 
455.) 

SALERNO, by Major Hugh Pond. (William 

Kimber ; 30s.) 


A Book or Lonpon, Edited by Ivor Brown. 
(Collins ; 10s. 6d.) 





Tue Diresst Murpers, by Romilly Jenkins. 
(Longmans ; 215s.) 


A Certain Monsieur Biot, by Pierre Daninos. 
Translated by Robin Chancellor. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 15s.) 


Dessie Go Home, by Alan Paton. 
9s. 6d.) 


(Cape ; 


Tue Sport Kitt, by Mary Kelly. (Michael 
Joseph ; 15s.) 


CuriosiTigs oF British ARCHAOLOGY, by 
Ronald Jessup. (Butterworths; 25s.) 





THe GREATEST Test OF ALL, by J. H. Fingleton. 
(Collins ; 12s. 6d.) 
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HE foundation of The Armi- 

dale School goes back to the 
year 1840, when some forty-seven 
clergy and laity of the Church of 
England, resident in Newcastle 
and the North of N.S.W., con- 
ceived a plan of building a 
Church of England School for 
boys in the north. The sum of 
£500 was obtained from the 
Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, Bishop 
Broughton, the first Bishop of 
Australia, interesting himself in 
the obtaining of that money. To 
this, public subscription by those 
interested was added, and a site 
for the future school was pur- 
chased at Honeysuckle Point, 
Newcastle. Nothing more was 
done at the time until Bishop 
Tyrell was appointed first Bishop 
of Newcastle in 1846. The 
management of the property 
naturally passed into his hands, 
and, in 1854, the property was 
resumed by the Hunter River 
Railway Co.—the money for this 
resumption amounted, by 1869, 
to the sum of £9000. As it still 
seemed impossible to found the 
type of school hoped for, the 
money was held by the Master in 
Equity. By 1877 the Bishop of 
Newcastle pushed the matter 
further, and the Master in Equity 
drew up a scheme for the estab- 


lishment of the school. By the 
Master’s direction land was selected at Blandford, near Murrurundi. By 1881 


the capital of the school amounted to £14,000, and as no money was forth- 
coming to obtain sufficient capital to build the school at Blandford, a new 
suggestion was made that it should be built on the New England tableland 
at Armidale. Archdeacon Coats-Child, Sir Joseph Abbott, and Mr. R. P. Abbott 


THE ARMIDALE SCHOOL, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


SSO SAS RAS SER HR mn? 


: 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF POINTS FOR MERIT: THE HEADMASTER, A MEMBER OF STAFF, AND PREFECTS DISCUSSING THE “ MERIT AWARD.” 


seem to have been the leaders in the proposal to establish the school where 
it was subsequently built. Additional capital to the amount of £6000 for the 
establishment of the school at Armidale was raised by the late Archdeacon 
Ross and his leading laymen. The site was fixed, land purchased and the 
foundation-stone of the main school building was laid by [Continued overleaf. 
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BOYS AT WORK IN THE FIELDS. AGRICULTURE FORMS AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE 
CURRICULUM. MUCH EXPERIMENTATION AND RESEARCH IS CARRIED OUT AT THE SCHOOL. 








THE WEEKLY DISCUSSION ON 
AFFAIRS OF MOMENT: BOYS 
OF THE UPPER AND LOWER 
SIXTH WITH THE HEAD- 
MASTER IN 
A BOY FROM MALAYA PUTS 
HIS POINT OF VIEW. 


(Left.) 
AFTER ROLL-CALL IN 
BIG SCHOOL: SOME 
MONITORS DISCUSSING 
HOUSE MATTERS 
WITH THE SENIOR 
HOUSEMASTER. THE 
HONOUR ROLL WAS 
UNVEILED BY THE 
PRINCE OF WALES IN 
1920, AND CONTAINS 
THE NAMES OF MANY 
FAMOUS AUSTRALIAN 
SOLDIERS. 


(Right.) 

SETTING OUT ON A 
100-MILE HIKE: 
EIGHTEEN CADETS AT 
THE BEGINNING OF 
THE TREK WHICH 
TOOK THEM THROUGH 
RUGGED MOUNTAIN 
COUNTRY FROM NEW 
ENGLAND TABLELAND 
THROUGH RAIN- 
FOREST TO THE 

COAST. 


The 
formal ceremony was performed by Bishop Green, Lord Bishop of 
Grafton and Armidale, on May 15, 1894. Perhaps the early founders of the 
school did not envisage the development of the institution that The Armidale 
School (known as T.A.S.) has proved to be. It takes a place as a member of 
the Great Public Schools Association of N.S.W., an honour shared only by eight 
other N.S.W. schools. T.A.S. is the only member of the N.S.W. G.P.S. Associa- 
tion situated outside the Sydney metropolitan area—Armidale being some 
350 miles from Sydney. It is not surprising the school has developed a 
nature of its own. Founded on the principles of the Great Public Schools, 
yet moulded by the spaciousness of the countryside, The Armidale School 


Continued.] Lord Jersey, Governor of the Colony, in February 1893. 


“BIG SCHOOL.’’ 


“ WORKING BEES ": OLD BOYS LIVING IN THE DISTRICT PREPARING SOME WASTE LAND FOR USE 


AS FUTURE PLAYING FIELDS. THIS “BEE" CREATED THREE NEW OVALS. 


BOYS WAITING IN THE BEAUTIFUL CHAPEL GARDEN. THE CHAPEL IS A FAVOURITE SUBJECT 
FOR BUDDING AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS AT THE SCHOOL. 


has been able to fashion the lives of young Australians, ing them aware 
of their heritage, and at the same time equipping them to meet the demands 
of the modern world. The developing of this nature has not been left to chance, 
but has been nurtured over the sixty years of the school’s existence by the 
guiding hands of its Headmasters. Wise leadership and sound judgment have 
been given to the school over the years by men such as The Rev. W. Fisher 
(the first Headmaster), The Rev. T. K. Abbott, The Rev. Canon H. K. Archdall, 
The Rev. F. T. Perkins and The Rev. H. Sanger. The school’s present 
Headmaster, Mr. G. A. Fisher, B.A., B.Sc., took up his appointment 
in 1940. Under him the school withstood the hardships and shortages 
of the war years, to emerge at the end of that time [Continued above. 
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THE SCHOOL CHOIR, FOLLOWED BY STAFF AND MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL COUNCIL, ON THEIR 
WAY TO A DEDICATION OF A NEW PORTION OF THE SCHOOL. 


TER ASSEMBLY. THE CHAPLAIN, 
ME REV. T. H. D. KITLEY, THE SENIOR 
WASTER, MR. A. V. CANE, M.A., AND THE 
MEADMASTER, MR. G. A. FISHER, AND 

ER MEMBERS OF STAFF LEAVING 
THE HALL AFTER WEEKLY ASSEMBLY. 


lntinued.} enlarged (with three 

tmes its pre-war enrolment) and 

wogressing with a vision of the 

face of Australian youth in the 

ww and changing world. The 

shool is now aware of its past 

fae records of scholarship, ser- 

tice to the community, and 

glendid leadership in the armed 

forces. Under the present Head- 

master the keynote has been all- 

mund service in the various 

phases of Australian life. Thus 

itis that the school maintains a 

splendid record of scholarship, 

a1.fine school cadet corps, and 

und training in the sciences, 

including agricultural science for 

boys from the land. It has also, 

through school dramatics, de- 

bating and visits to celebrity and 

symphonic concerts, been able to 

produce a balanced type of educa- 

tion which takes into account the 

various intellectual, emotional 

and physical interests of the boys. 

Thus T.A.S. truly has a character 

of its own which in many ways 

reflects the area in which it \ 
ists, and also the type of boy 

who attends the school. The vast 

majority of boys who attend the 

sthool are boarders (some 300 pete: . 

boys) and so for many months of } as 


e year the school is in fact 
th M4 home [Continued overleaf. A SCENE AT THE OLD BOYS DINNER—ALSO ATTENDED BY SENIOR BOYS. FOOT- 
" ‘ ' BALL AND TENNIS MATCHES ARE HELD AT THIS POPULAR WEEKEND. 


. 
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(Left.) 

MEMBERS OF THE 
FIRST RUGBY XV DIS- 
CUSSING TACTICS 
WITH THEIR COACH. 
THE SCHOOL HAS A 
STRONG RUGBY 
TRADITION AND 
MATCHES ARE 
PLAYED AGAINST 
LOCAL SCHOOLS, 
AGAINST SCHOOLS IN 
THE SYDNEY AREA, 
AND AGAINST LOCAL 
UNIVERSITY TEAMS. 


(Right. ) 

AT THE CHAPEL 
GATES: AN OLD BOY 
CHATTING WITH THE 
HEADMASTER, MR. 
G. A. FISHER. THE 
LINK BETWEEN THE 
SCHOOL AND ITS OLD 
BOYS IS VERY STRONG. 
THE CHAPEL, PAR- 
TICULARLY, IS MUCH- 
VISITED BY OLD BOYS, 
WHO HAVE AN 
ANNUAL SERVICE 

THERE. 
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THE ARMIDALE SCHOOL: “LIFE AT A ‘LEADING AUSTRALIAN ‘SCHOOL. 





COMBINING PLEASURE WITH BODY BUILDING: JUNIOR BOYS ENJOYING THEMSELVES ON THE 
SPECIAL “OPEN-AIR GYMNASIUM.” ADVANTAGE IS TAKEN OF LONG DRY SUMMERS. 
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A DISPLAY OF WORK ORGANISED BY THE JUNIOR SCHOOL, SHOWING LIFE AND WORK 
IN THE MONSOON AREAS OF ASIA, IN THE WAR MEMORIAL ASSEMBLY HALL. 


DEDICATED IN MEMORY OF AN OLD BOY: A MEMORIAL GARDEN. PERFORMING THE OPENING CEREMONY IS THE BISHOP OF THE DIOCESE OF ARMIDALE. 


AY 


am 


=\ 2 


LAST-MINUTE CONSULTATIONS: A SCENE BEFORE A TEST, WITH SOME OF THE YOUNGER 
BOYS WAITING CONFIDENTLY. NORFOLK JACKETS ARE DISTINCTIVELY T.AS. 


Continued.] In general, these boys come from the north and north-west of New 
South Wales, travelling from centres such as Moree, which is 200 miles from 


Armidale. Others come from Sydney, which is 350 miles away, or Bowen, 
1000 miles north in Queensland. Still others come from the islands of Fiji and 
Noumea. Since the war the school has had many Asian students on its roll. 
Boys from Malaya, Hong Kong, Thailand and other Asian countries, live 
with the Australian boys at T.A.S., learning Australian customs and at the 











GATHERED AROUND A MEMORIAL DRINKING FOUNTAIN: SOME JUNIOR BOYS IN INFORMAL 
CONVERSATION WITH A MEMBER OF STAFF—HIMSELF A FORMER PUPIL. 


same time making the Australians more actively aware of their northern 
neighbours, their culture, their beliefs and their ways of life. In his last 
report the Headmaster stressed the exciting challenge to Australia, both 
internally and externally, as a member of the Commonwealth of Nations. 
The keynote of his teaching over 21 years as Headmaster has been the emphasis 
of the development of a social conscience, and disciplines which lead to sound 
judgment, sensitivity, and a balanced character. 
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La situacién comercial de I’ Angleterre de- 
mande dass wir mehr exportieren. Goering 
thought the alternative to not exporting 
was death through starvation; the P.M. 
thinks exporting’s fun. We think it's plain 
common sense. With hire purchase, bank 
rates and special deposits subject to such 
peripatetic movements, how often have we 
blessed the fact that 45% of our business 
is transacted beyond these islands’ shores. 
What stability of employment and turnover 
—though not always of profits—have we en- 
joyed through the cushioning effects of 
exports. We've been exporting since 1860 
and even in those days we published our 
sales literature in five languages. Bilingu- 
alism is a commonplace with us; many of 
our staff are quinquelingual—even the 
Managing Director speaks three languages. 
We've subsidiary and associated com- 
panies in a dozen countries overseas, and 
agents or dealers in nearly all the others 
—so there's hardly a country in the world 
we don't visit or where you won't find a 
Morgans product. 

We're sorry if this sounds like boasting 
but we're proud of our export tradition. 
And with all the gloom about exports that 
seems to be fashionable at the moment, we 
feel this is the occasion to pay tribute to 
all the employees of the Group who help to 
develop, make and sell the products on 
which our export performance depends. 


Morganite Exports Limited 


i 9 capone LONDON S.W.11 
A Member of 


The Morgan Crucible Group 
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A Queen all the 
world acknowledges 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
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rosier 
everything 

is with 
a pink Gin! 
Just gin and Angostura— 


and the world 


takes on a different tinge. 
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ANGOSTURA 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
It’s the pink that makes the drink 
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everything a fine cognac brandy should be 


3-STAR 46/- V.S.0.P. 57/6 
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INTENSIVE LANGUAGE COURSES 
3, 6 and 9 months 


Holiday Language Courses 
English in Bournemouth and London 


American- in East Lansing (Michigan, U.S.A.) 
English 


French in Lausanne, Paris and Cap d'‘Ail 
Italian in Florence 

Spanish — in Barcelona and Madrid 
German _ in Cologne and Vienna 


Language and 
Educational Centres 


Tel. Bournemouth 22992 
Tel. Forest Hill 2131 





26, Dean Park Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 
36, Honor Oak Road, London, S.E. 23 
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For good measure 


you should get a shirt from Gieves. 
The one illustrated, for example; it’s 
in wool and cotton collar attached, 
single cuff. In blue/blue, tan/ 
brown, red/black, green/tan, or 
yellow/black, all on a white ground 
£3. 9. 6. 


tt 


Sager. 


Other shirts in checks and stripes and 
plains, in wools and nylons and pop- 
lins and silks . . . send for a copy of 
our new Shirt and Pyjama leaflet—it 
shows them all. 


Gieves 


Limi Teo 
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Tailors, Hosiers & Hatters since 1785 


27 Old Bond Street, London W.1 Tel: HYDe Park 2276 
141-142 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 Tel: MANsion House 1877 
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PAY LESS FOR 
THE WORLD'S 
GREAT HOLIDAY | 


IN '61-IT'S 
“VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA ’61 means luxury air travel at 
new low costs. On domestic air routes 
linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of 
twenty million reliable aircraft miles per 
year offers a 5%, concession on selected 
tours. 


INDIA 61 means air-conditioned rail 
travel at new low costs. Indian Railways, 
one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25% rebate. Also, com- 
bined travel-as-you-like tickets for thirty 
days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among 
the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA ’61 means superb food and 
accommodation at new low costs. The 
Federation of Hotels and Restaurants 
of India offer 5% concessions on normal 
rates. In India, hotels compare favour- 
ably with the world’s best in luxury. 
Many more tourist bungalows and 
converted palaces are now available. In 
India the best food (Oriental and Euro- 
pean) is inexpensive. 

INDIA ’61 means big game hunting at 
new low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ 
Association offer a 5%, concession on 
schedule rates. 


INDIA ’61 means front row seats for 
national festivals. All State Governments 
and cultural academies will co-operate 


to ensure this. 

MAKE IT 
NZI 

ten thousand images 

Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ 


or contact the India Government Tourist Office, 


28 Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W.1 
Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 








2 London Portsmouth Plymouth Chatham Dartmouth Edinburgh Weymouth 
3 Liverpool Bournemouth Bath Southampton Winchester Brockenhurst Harrow 
Z Londonderry Gibraltar Malta 
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LONDON TO T 


Go East the new delightful 

way —fly Japan Air Lines Jet over 
the pole all the way to Tokyo 
without changing planes! You’ll 
enjoy a breathtaking new world of 
beauty and charm. Hostesses in 
traditional kimonos introduce you 
to the gracious luxuries of Japan 

. . . 0 shibori hot towels to 

refresh your face and hands . . . 
the delectable taste of sushi, sake, 
and exquisitely served Japanese 
and European dishes. 


SWIFT BUT SO SERENE 


All around you on your fleet DC-8C Jet 
Courier is the serene elegance of Japan, the 
restful simplicity of ancient chrysanthemum 

patterns and shoji screens. Here too is the 
courtesy that assures your coinfort whether 
you want to work, read, or relax as you’ve 
never relaxed before. Have a truly 
memorable trip on any of the twice-weekly 
flights from London—fly JAL to Japan! 


“uat,0 mee WAPAN AIR LINES 
for details, or contact: 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.I. TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 3831 
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OKYO-POLAR ROUTE 









9 flights weekly — Tokyo—West Coast USA 
and frequent services to $.E. Asia 








No.16 INSURANCE is a service 





Designed for its job 


THE MICROMETER— 


precision measuring device 





of the engineering craftsman. 
Measures to the nearest thousandth 

or even ten-thousandth of an inch. 

It is itself a piece of precision engineering, 
beautifully made and designed for its job. 


IN THE SAME WAY, The London & 
Lancashire Insurance Service has 

been designed specially for its purpose— 
that is to suit your insurance needs 

to provide a policy that is exactly right 


for its particular job. 


LONDON & 


rect’ | » ONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


IMSURAMCE C 


Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane London WC2 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 








w ent, resold, hired out or o' herwise po o i is i hat it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
: di ed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and t ) , 
. MS 4 a ina a Siaed Nonabelon a mn ate coawtharieed cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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THE 


seven years 





With her kind permission we show a 


patient whe although 


bedridden for 
remains cheerful. 
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HELP US TO HELP 


those who cannot help themselves 


Funds are urgently needed to enable us to continue 
to help our large and ever-increasing family, many 
of whom are elderly and infirm, They rely on us 
for temporary or permanent financial assistance in 
order that they may continue to maintain them- 
selves in their own little homes, for as long as 
health and strength permit. When this is no 
longer possible, as many as can be cared for are 
admitted to the seven nursing and residential 
homes provided by the Association in London, 
and different parts of the country. More homes 
are needed, and will be added as soon as the 
necessary funds are available. 


Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association 


The General Secretary, Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 





a) So 

When calling at yen Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 

HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 

QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 

VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, 8.C. 


"EXPORT’ 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 











dealers’ 
21st fair & 
exhibition 


1QO1 





under the patronage of 
HM Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


Opening ceremony to 
be performed by 
Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones 


7th to 2and June 

open 11 am to 7.30 pm 
except Sundays 

opening day from 5 pm 
admission 5s. season tickets £71 


Grosvenor House 
Park Lane London W1 









SUI 

= of = 

oe = YOU can bring joy... = 

PORRINGER AND COVER = = 

By 1. B eS aa = . to the 3,000 children in the = 

eo = 40 branches of the National Children’s Home. = 

Weight: 22 o7s 19 dwts. = The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, = 

= depends on voluntary contributions from people = 

HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. = like you. Please give generously. = 

ONLY ADDRESS : = = 

2-3 PICKERING PLACE, = NATIONAL = 

ST. JAMES’S STREET, = CHILDREN’S HOME = 

LONDON, S.W.1 = = 

= Send your contributions NOW to = 

Telephone & Telegrams: WHitehall 7140 = The Principal, = 

= The Rev. John Waterhouse, O.B.E. = 

ae = Highbury Park, = 

= London N.5. = 

; : = = 
antic jue < 
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ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON S.W.1 
TELEPHONE: 
WHITEH 
1623 













Ready to wear 
£49.19 .6 


BROCHURE AND SELF. 


MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 
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WORLD WITHOUT SHADOW 
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The shadow of insecurity and dependence need not darken the lives 


of the war-blinded Servicemen and women. 


Confidence returns with 


the skilful training given by St. Dunstan’s which enables them to turn 
their talents to good account in a variety of trades and professions. 


PLEASE REMEMBER ST. DUNSTAN’S IN YOUR WILL 


All information from 


THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 


(Chairman) 


S' DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 
(Registered in accordance with the Notional Assistance Act, 1948) 








An 
announcement 
of your daughter’s 
forthcoming 
matriage can now 


be made in 


Tatler 


Britain’s leading Society Journal 
Published every Wednesday 


Attractively displayed on a 
Page entitled FORTHCOMING 
MARRIAGES, 
costs one guinea per line. 
Your announcement should be 
sent to Miss D. Carding, The 
Tatler, Ingram House, John 
Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 


this new service 














Registered as a 


Printed in England by by Martlet Press Ltd., 88-94, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.1, and Published Weekly at the office of The Illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., Ingram House, !3-15, . Sohn Adam 
Sai 


turday, June 10, 1961. 
Gordon and 


Newspaper for transmission in the United poe oy 
and Gotch Ltd. Branches: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide 


to Canada by 


Magazine Post. Second-Class postage paid at 
Perth, W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.; fea Hobart, Tasmania, 


Street, London, W.C.2. 
New York, ‘ork. Agents for Australasia: 
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YOU CAN BE 


ILLUSTRATED 


to much of this county, 


SURE OF 
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Painted by David Gentieman 


the Polden Hills, Exmoor add up 


Flats and hills Sedgemoor and the Mendips, the Quantocks, 


whose characteristics include superb church towers (1) of the 1§th century 


hards tor Somerset cider. Objects left and mght speak 
{ the female deity Sulis (2 


called Aquae Sulis), and ¢ 


this one is at Huish Episcopi) and apple orc 


ft, a Romano-British who presided 


Carving « 


Bath 


of ancient Somerset le 


over the hot springs and the Roman baths at which the Roman 


pig of Roman lead (3), stamped with the Emperor's name, from the mines the Romans worked 


on Mendip; right, the tor (4 


of the now ruined church of St Michacl, 


round Charierhouse, at Glastonbury, ancient centre of Celuc Cnhristi- 


anity, crowned by the tower ¢ patron of high places 


For so agricultural! and rural a county of milk and butter and Cheddar cheese (5 { basket-making 
withies shown here boiled and peeled tside the cottages 


from Sedgemoor 








around Atheln id cider apples (painted on one t ‘ mats training c 
pulp), Somerset has been the home of a good dea hink ind ) J Lock 
philosopher, a chict ’ a al awakening ! n 1 i ntific ag va 
at Wrington in 1632. At Bath Friese-Greene invented t ma; at ¢ J Stringtellow 
pioncer ot flight, worked on his acroplane models Hi {cam-powe 1 model (5 1545 Never, ala 
attained so dizzy a height above “Sad Sedgemoor sad in part Ngeance exacted Dy 
Judge Jeffreys at the “Bloody Assiz yn the followers of the Duk t Monm », defeated o 
Sedgemoor on 6 July, 168s, in his bid for the thron 
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From a painting by Harold Wyllie, O.B.E., Vice-President: Society of Mar 
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FAMOUS NAMES IN THE ROYAL NAVY 
H.M.S. RALEIGH 


Sir Walter Raleigh was himself an ac ished navigator and on one of his cruises formally took possession of Virginia, an inc idental result of this 


WELL 
the introduction of tobacco into England. His ne 
consisting of Volage, PACKED 


WELL 
MADE 


1899 is the ship-rigged steam frigate H.M.S. RatetGu leading the last squadron of the Royal Navy ever to put to sea under sail, 


¢ hampion and Ch opatra. They are shown ‘‘ chasing to leeward with stu ils set alow and aloft’’. 


